WHITE FOR THE HARVEST 


IV. SOUTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 


HE tumultuous echoes of the late war are dying but 
slowly. Civilization is in the birth-throes of a new 
social order. Everywhere there is restlessness, dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are, a half-blind attempt to 
better them. A volcanic eruption always throws up the 
molten lava. So has the late world-wide upheaval cast forth 
its red-hot problems, which will take long to cool and which 
are so very apt to burn in the handling. 

But to those who have the eyes to see and the ears to hear, 
who can look through the present mists to the serener days 
that are coming, a new prospect opens. We have learnt to 
distrust all the cant about the march of civilization and the 
onward movement of humanity, of which the only proofs 
offered are the spread of science and the accumulation of 
wealth. ‘Nevertheless, civilization, in this imperfect sense, 
is on the march, and is penetrating into very distant corners 
of the globe. The vast continent from which I write, and the 
Southern Hemisphere about which I know a little, is an 
object-lesson, tangible and striking, of that onward move- 
ment of which I speak. I have myself seen the northern 
portion of South Africa converted from an inaccessible coun- 
try into one comfortably reached by holiday-makers; I have 
seen it occupied by a white population; much-enduring, in- 
telligent and capable; I have seen its missionaries gather 
within its borders, not “single spies, but in battalions.” It 
may be so far an imperfect civilization, but it is there, and 
it moves. 

Now this civilizing process of the indigenous population 
is effected mainly by two agencies,—the orderly procedure 
of a stable, impartial and just government, and the labours of 
the different missionary bodies. Contact with the respect- 
able portion of the Colonists is also, of course, a great 
humanizing influence; but association with not a few of the 
“ superior race,” perverts, instead of elevating, the black man. 

The greatest and most responsible burden which a civilized 
Power like the British Commonwealth, embracing, as it does, 
one-seventh of the world’s area, has to bear is that of rescuing 
from barbarism the large backward populations under its rule. 
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It is a task calling for instant and persistent exertion. It 
will be a blot upon the name of the Commonwealth, a check 
to its political genius, and a failure in its civilizing mission, 
if, within five generations from now, there is any black bar- 
barism left in its African possessions. For, notwithstanding 
the pundits who say the contrary, and the anthropometrical 
gentlemen who weigh the contents of the native brain-pan, 
the black races of South Africa, as far as I know them, are 
capable of what we call civilization, though the process will 
not be rapid. There are some impatient people, quite for- 
getful of European precedent, who expect this evolution to 
be accomplished in one generation, yet who have given little 
thought to the means to be employed. In this great process 
everything, of course, depends on those methods. How is it 
possible for savages, sunk for countless generations in de- 
gradation, to slough off in a day their old degenerate selves 
and to put on the vesture of civilization? 

Now, the machinery of this conversion of a vast Continent 
to a civilization based on Christianity must be the same as 
that which long ago rescued the Roman Empire from pagan- 
ism and the northern tribes of Europe from savagery, viz., 
the preaching and practice of Christianity. But, alas! Chris- 
tianity in these days speaks with diverse voices according to 
the diverse opinions of its exponents. To which of these 
many claimants to expound the pure and unadulterated 
Gospel is this civilizing mission to fall? This opens up a 
very grave question, and is indeed the cardinal point of this 
article. 

Except for the littoral Portuguese possessions, the whole 
of South Africa below the Zambesi, as well as a vast territory 
in South Central and Central Africa, is controlled by the 
British Commonwealth. Ours, therefore, is the responsibility 
concerning the Christianizing and civilizing of the various 
black races under our protection. But have the Catholics of 
these islands no liability in particular towards them? The 
phrase, “ my black brother,” so often expressing mere hypo- 
crisy, was not invented by Catholics. Yet surely it embodies 
the Gospel ideal, and when these our brethren in Christ have 
also become our fellow-subjects, we have a double motive for 
seeking their welfare. If the claim of the common citizenship 
is valid, then here it has force; here it makes its appeal. 
And if it be a national duty to civilize these black races, it is 
also a Christian duty to teach them the only true form of 
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Christianity. And that only the Catholics of the Common- 
wealth can accomplish, for they alone have the knowledge 
necessary to guide zeal aright. Who of them will dare to 
answer—‘‘ Am I my black brother’s keeper?” 

I can understand that this argument will appear to some 
people far-fetched and forced, and indeed I am free to own 
that this claim, on the ground of citizenship as well as of 
religion, has not the same weight as an appeal on the ground 
of the same nationality, unity of race, tradition and polity. 
But still, so long as the ideal of a Commonwealth survives, 
the common weal of the different nations which compose it 
must be an object of universal concern. This has been 
realized by the various Protestant denominations whose ener- 
gies have developed with the growth of the British dominions 
in the nineteenth century, who have acted upon the principle 
that religion, as well as trade, should follow the flag, and who 
have claimed that the flag is a Protestant one. ‘This consti- 
tutes a very real and grave danger to our Catholic missions. 

It is this to which I referred in the opening paragraphs 
of this article, when I said that a new prospect for the mis- 
sion-field was about to open. I believe that the present cen- 
tury is going to be signalized by a quite extraordinary activity 
in this quarter, that missionary enterprise is going to set its 
sign and seal on the coming years. Everything seems to point 
to a set of the tide in this direction. As a natural conse- 
quence of the outpouring of blood and treasure in the late 
war for the sake of justice, there has arisen a desire amongst 
those not engrossed in money-getting to make civilization 
more secure by making it more widespread, and to complete 
the Christianization of the race, so long delayed by quarrels 
amongst Christians. All divisions of Christianity share the 
desire to preach the Gospel to nations which have never heard 
its message. Moreover, the humanitarian and philanthropic 
spirit, quickened by the misery caused by war, the growing 
facilities of travel, by land, sea and air, and the consequent 
dwarfing of space all minister to this missionary movement. 

What part, we may ask, is the Catholic Church going to 
play in this onward missionary march? Her missionary zeal 
dates from Pentecost, with never a break through all the 
centuries. Her missioners are to be found everywhere, 
where souls are to be won. But, unless Catholics in these 
islands are on the alert and determined, we shall be over- 
taken and left behind. Must the sad truth be told that non- 
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Catholic sects manifest more missionary fervour, if we are 
to judge by their greater willingness to make sacrifice of their 
wealth and means and to be sent to distant parts of heathen- 
dom, than are Catholics? Are we, members of the Church, 
to whom the great commission was given of baptizing all 
nations in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, to hang back, to allow our claim to go by de- 
fault, and aliens to enter upon our legitimate inheritance? 
I do not forget that till lately Great Britain itself was a 
“missionary country,” and the Church's energies therein were 
absorbed in re-establishing the faith on the ruins wrought 
by the penal laws. Yet we have long since left the cata- 
combs, and unless we shake off the timidity, lack of enter- 
prise and initiative, parochialism, induced by years of 
ostracism, we shall lose our birthright. At any rate, this is 
surely what is going to happen amongst our African fellow- 
subjects, unless we quickly bestir ourselves. The time is long 
past when we could hug the comfortable delusion that all 
Protestant missions were failures and their missionaries in- 
capable of “ preaching,” because they were not “sent.” I con- 
sider that it is better to tell the truth, however unpalatable, 
than to allow Catholics at home to live in a fool’s paradise 
and think that their Christian duty begins and ends with 
the support of their parish church. 

With regard to all this non-Catholic activity, which is ever 
on the increase in the region of missionary effort, let me 
mention an example. I am not going to speak of missions 
in India or China or Japan, nor of those further afield in 
South Africa. But I can speak with authority of the Zambesi 
Mission,—or, as it is now commonly called, the Prefecture 
of Rhodesia. It is a vast tract of territory extending from 
the tropic of Capricorn to the Belgian Congo. It is cut in 
half by the Zambesi River. Jurisdiction over this region 
was entrusted to the Society of Jesus by Propaganda in 1879, 
and since 1892 it has been in the hands of the English 
Province. 

What is happening there? Owing to the fewness of our 
missioners we have taken all this time to make 15,000 native 
converts. These rather meagre results are not due to any 
lack of zeal or energy on the part of the missionary staff,— 
they are due to a variety of intelligible and unavoidable 
causes. But the point I wish to emphasize is this. While 
we Cannot succeed, except with the utmost difficulty, in secur- 
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ing any increase in the number of missionaries, the sects, 
who are very busy there, can; and are quickly seizing upon 
all the strategic points, while we have to look on helpless, 
as this process of alien absorption goes on. This is not a 
fanciful, but a true, picture, which I have no doubt is being 
repeated on a similar scale elsewhere. In other words, 
partly because of our fewness and lack of material resources, 
but partly also because of our ignorance or inadvertence, 
we are being beaten in the race and have to lag behind. 

This is a state of things which may well fill anyone who 
is zealous for the extension of God’s Kingdom on earth with 
misgivings. 

What is the remedy, if there is yet time to apply a remedy? 
I see no other than the arousing and fostering of the mis- 
sionary spirit in all the home countries. And this should 
be done promptly, otherwise it will be too late. We simply 
cannot afford to wait. Unless this spirit is speedily fanned 
to a white heat, that too, too solid mass of heathenism in Asia 
and Africa will remain, humanly speaking, for ever unen- 
lightened by the Sun of Justice. 

And here let me gladly welcome the signs that appear on 
all hands of an awakened Catholic conscience in this matter 
of the Foreign Missions. Greater interest is shown at home, 
organized efforts are being made, the alms given in behalf 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith go on in- 
creasing. But a vast deal more remains to be done, if the 
pressing necessities of the situation are to be effectually met. 
I must be pardoned if I say that the organization of some 
of the Protestant churches is more perfect than our own. 
The claims of the heathen in foreign lands are insistently 
pressed, not only in the pulpit, but in the class-rooms of 
schools and colleges. In this way vast sums of money are 
contributed for the Foreign Missions by various non-Catholic 
bodies, which surpass, literally by millions of pounds, all 
Catholic charity given for the same object. I give this as an 
instance of a very genuine spirit of sacrifice evident amongst 
the sects in behalf of missionary effort. I think it remains 
true to say that, comparatively poor though we are, we Catho- 
lics could do much more to help on this great work by new 
methods, by improved organization, and by a more perfect 
co-ordination of scattered action. 

While I am writing about the Foreign Missions and the 
need of a missionary spirit, there is one point which I should 
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wish to emphasize with special insistence. We cannot blink 
the fact that, speaking generally, the missioner’s life is a 
hard one, requiring, indeed, nothing less than sustained 
heroism to go through with it. This is especially so in the 
case of Catholic missionaries for obvious reasons. But surely 
this is no reason for adding a quite superfluous element of 
hardship, as so often is the case. I refer to the unthinking 
but no less cruel suffering inflicted upon the lonesome apostle 
by the conviction, forced on him by many tokens, that he is 
jorgotten by those at home. Just think. The missionary 
leaves behind him the pleasant society of his fellows and all 
the amenities of civilization. With a great heart and apos- 
tolic courage he enters upon his duties. Perhaps his abode 
is in an insanitary native village in some fever-haunted spot 
in the tropics. His nearest fellow-missioner is fifty miles 
away, accessible only at rare intervals. His intercourse with 
home is practically cut off. Apart from its supernatural 
aspect, his existence, like St. Paul’s, is a living death. Or 
even if some of these circumstances are mitigated. Say that 
he lives in fairly healthy surroundings. Still his main work 
is to instruct, day by day, ignorant and degraded beings, 
with whom he can have little social or intellectual affinities. 
Occasionally he meets a brother priest, but this only accen- 
tuates his feeling of utter loneliness when they part. His 
friends promised not to forget him when he left them in 
Europe; but as far as contact with civilized human beings 
goes, he soon becomes as much cut off from kith and kin 
and kindly friends as though he were Juan Fernandaz or 
Enoch Arden, lost on an unknown island. He feels that he 
exists no longer, that he is dead as far as anybody at home 
seems to care, as dead as though he were in the grave. 

Can any lot be compared with this? Is there in man’s 
allotted cup of bitterness dregs of aloes quite like these? 
No wonder that in his desolation the missioner loses heart 
oftentimes. He who should be supported by the active, prac- 
tical sympathies of those he has left behind, feels that he 
has gone from their lives, their interests, and even their 
memories. . 

I am not advocating anything out of the way. I am ask- 
ing on behalf of these heroic front-line soldiers fighting so 
nobly for the faith we hold so dear and sacrifice so little for, 
some modicum of grateful remembrance, some practical 
sympathy and support, especially from those at home who 
were more intimately connected with them! When one thinks 
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of the various “ soldiers’ comforts committees,” active and 
benevolent, during the late war, and then reflects on the cruel 
aloofness which too often is the lot of the poor missioner 
in his lonely life, one is shocked at the thoughtless injustice 
which metes out such unequal treatment. For, great as is the 
heroism and endurance of the crowded battlefield, what is it 
compared with the long drawn-out, hidden, monotonous mar- 
trydom of the mission-field? 

There is, I doubt not, enough divine faith and charity in 
the Catholic Church to go round the world and encompass 
as with a garment these forgotten heroes. I recall the burn- 
ing words of that zealous missioner, St. Paul, and the 
sympathy which he declares all the members of Christ should 
have for one another? A mission-journal, a sermon, a 
dramatic leave-taking, like that the papers recently described, 
in Westminster Cathedral, may arouse an impulse of zeal. 
What is wanted is something to make that zeal permanent. 
Is it too much to ask that special associations or “ circles” 
should be instituted amongst Catholics at home, each one of 
which would have assigned to it some particular portion of 
the mission-field to cultivate, keeping up communication with 
its personnel and ministering to its needs in every way; offices 
of charity, which in the case of missions belonging to a par- 
ticular order or congregation, would naturally be organized 
by that body itself? 

What I advocate is only what charity itself dictates. Estab- 
lish this bond of sympathy, make it operative and effective, 
and the bitterness and desolation which have settled upon 
many a lonely soul will be converted into cheerfulness and 
hope. By means of these alleviations the work of Foreign 
Missions will become immeasurably more productive whilst 
the life of the missionary itself will be less of a struggle 
against hard material conditions, and vocations will be multi- 
plied. 

Of course, even in the best circumstances, the foreign mis- 
sionary’s life is one of great and inevitable sacrifice. And 
we are told that in these days the hearts of the young are 
bent only on amusement and pleasure and the myriad 
attractions of the world; and that there is no room there for 
Christian generosity. I believe this to be at most a half- 
truth, and in many cases a stigma which young men and 
women do not deserve. The late war proved what a vast 
reservoir of heroism, especially of youthful heroism, the 
nation could draw upon in its extreme need. And, if there 
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be any proud memories surviving from this great conflict, 
the proudest surely will be that of the heroism of our boys. 
In the day of their youth and with the prodigality of gener- 
osity which only youth can display, they gave their lives for 
their country. Youth is the time of generous resolves, of 
great ambitions, of hopeful longings. And I feel certain 
that Catholic young men and women caz be fired with en- 
thusiasm for the Cause of Christ and for the campaign against 
heathenism in foreign lands. The spirit, I am sure, is there ; 
and, if awakened by the Great Spirit of God, it will yet 
convert the world. 

I am reminded in this connection of some pregnant re- 
marks of the late Cardinal Manning, written, whilst he was 
yet but a simple priest, in the Dudlin Review, in July, 1863. 
After mentioning the view that England, being itself a mis- 
sionary country, could hardly be expected to undertake 
missions to other lands, he says: 

This does not seem to us to be true. England is a special 
debtor to the world—first to its own colonies, next to the nations 
and races which are opened to it by its commerce, It would be 
a shame and rebuke to us if, while Protestant England acknow- 
ledges this duty and sends its missionaries abroad at the cost of 
nearly half-a-million a year, Catholic England should do noth- 
ing. Such was not the temper of the faithful who lived under 
the heathen empire of Rome. They regarded the world-wide 
structure of its power, with all the activity of its material life, 
as the means and conditions by which they might traverse its 
vast circuit and bear the light of salvation to the most distant 
races of mankind. The time is come for us to recognize this 
duty—we may say this providential call: and in obeying it we 
shall obtain great and specific blessings. 

It is to the young, then, that I especially appeal to take 
up this task, to enter the campaign against a more formidable 
foe than lately faced them in the war, viz., against princi- 
palities and powers, the rulers of the world of this darkness. 
But to all, whether young or old, whom my words can reach, 
I say, if I may be permitted to do so, “ Enkindle your zeal 
for the foreign missions; emulate the votaries of Mammon 
who send their wealth abroad to develop heathen lands: here 
one may profiteer without shame. Make friends thus with 
the mammon of iniquity, and so heap up treasure in Heaven.” 

And what you do, do quickly. The matter is urgent and 
cannot brook delay. Do what you can to-day; to-morrow 
may be too late. 


RICHARD SYKES, S.J. 
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RULY history has become a dull thing, and who is 
to blame? We cannot blame the student, for he 


only takes things as he finds them. His attitude 
is the proof of the fact; he would rather have it otherwise. 
No! We must look for the culprit amongst the modern writers, 
and perhaps not the too modern. I think the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries made history dull. The historians 
of that period sat down to write the story of some unoffend- 
ing people, with little regard to religion, manners, customs, 
or daily life. They made the England of the eleventh cen- 
tury an epoch of Conquerors, Doomsday Books, and feudal 
tenure; even the Wars of the Roses became, under their pen, 
intolerably dull. 

Is there any escape from this? 

The only alternative seems the study of State Papers and 
original documents, but who can face a few thousand volumes 
of the Rolls Series without a sinking of the heart? Are 
they not the sources of two centuries of dull chronology? 
Perhaps they are, in a way; but they must not be judged 
too harshly. We cannot blame the bricks and mortar for 
the building of Renaissance churches. The same material 
produced old and new St. Paul's, but with what a difference! 
Gothic buildings are all alive and bristle with turrets and 
gargoyles as well as a host of other decorations, but the 
‘Renaissance churches are dull. 

With the bricks and mortar of facts and dates the monk- 
chronicler produced a finer historical structure than his 
“ scientific yet prejudiced and solemn successor. The read- 
ing of Higden or Matthew Paris is pure joy. They go from 
fact to fact, gathering fun, matter for sarcasm, and withal, 
human interest from every event that comes under their 
notice. They do not despise dates: no writer of to-day uses 
a percentage of the dates that the monks employed. Nicholas 
Trivet, the Dominican, one of the most charming of the 
medizval writers, provides us with the most complete chron- 
ology of Henry III. and Edward I., but is careful to tell 
us that they both had an impediment in the left eye.* 


1 Annales, Nich. Trivetii, ed. Hog. 1845. 
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The style of the chroniclers completely banishes sleep. 
They do not dwell exhaustively on any event lest they should 
bore the reader. Tothemasevere frost, which delays or ruins 
the harvest, is of far greater importance than the visit of 
some county magnate to the Duke of Brittany or the Count 
of Flanders. Whilst the modern writer, like a Court Circu- 
lar, talks usually of kings, prelates and nobles, the monk 
is not above telling a story about less reputable characters ; 
in fact, a little gossip is to him a godsend. Often his anec- 
dotes are of none too charitable a nature, for example, the 
interesting but brief story of “a certain Jew of Tewkesbury.” 
This Hebrew “fell into a sewer on a Saturday and would 
not suffer himself to be drawn out for reverence of his sab- 
bath. Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, hearing of this, 
would not suffer him to be drawn out on the morrow, Sunday, 
for reverence of Ais sabbath day. And so the Jew died from 
the foul stench.”"! Having unburdened himself of this shock- 
ing story, Brother William Rishanger goes on to record the 
Parliamentary quarrels anent the Provisions of Oxford. 

The above narrative has, however, its own proper historical 
value, for no amount of dry discussion could demonstrate so 
clearly the then existing hatred between Christian and Jew. 
This one short fact sheds as much light as half a dozen pages 
of disquisition. Having satisfied himself and, let us hope, his 
reader, in regard to the Provisions of Oxford, this particular 
monk, fearful of becoming a bore, hastens to tell of the 
terrible effects of a famine and thc woeful results of a storm 
accompanied with hailstones as big as three fingers, which 
destroyed the crops and caused a scarcity. The Jew story, 
the Oxford quarrels, and the wet weather all happened in 
the year 1260, and, though modern historians find nothing 
in that year worthy of record, to the chronicler it is full 
enough and sufficiently calamitous to make men believe, as 
he says, “that the last judgment was at hand.” Is not this 
to the greater credit of the fourteenth-century writer? Look 
at his vivid sketch of Richard de Clare, humorous but grim. 
The medizval writer felt the call and had the genius to 
paint in primary colours. 

Many have written, convincingly it may be, of the ill-feel- 
ing between the monks and the new orders of friars. Thomas 
Wykes, a monk of Worcester, puts it this way. The Fran- 

1 The saying of Jew and Earl have been preserved in the well-known leo- 
nine couplet— 


Tew : ‘* Sabbata nostra colo, de stercore surgere nolo.” 
Earl ; ‘‘Sabbata nostra quidem, Salomon, celebrabis ibidem.”’ 
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ciscans, boasting of the Pope Nicholas IV. and Archbishop 
Peckham of Canterbury, both of their Order, said: ““ We have 
the Sun and Moon under our habits”; but, adds the Bene- 
dictine chronicler, quoting the 103rd Psalm, “on the fourth 
day of the Nones of August ‘he Sun knew his going down’” 
(Nicholas IV. died, August 2, 1292), a neat indication of 
the loss of a temporary advantage. 

The old chronicler could often describe a scene much better 
than his eighteenth-century critic. The latter lulls us to 
sleep, while the former rivets our attention to his narrative 
by his quaint and ingenious style. Let us take one instance. 
We are told by a monk of Malmesbury, in the Zulogium 
Historiarum, that Edward III. assembled a great council at 
Westminster in 1374 to decide on the rights and wrongs 
of certain papal claims. The writer describes how the Black 
Prince (representing his father) and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury sat in the middle of the sanctuary, having at their 
side the lords, spiritual and temporal. On a bench in front 
sat four Masters in Theology, and on the mat between were 
seated the necessary lawyers and clerks. The theologians 
quibble and quarrel. A Benedictine quotes in favour of the 
Pope the words of St. Peter: “ Behold, here are two swords,” 
whereby he contends the Pope has full spiritual and tem- 
poral domain, but a Franciscan trips him up with the reply 
of our Lord: “Put up the sword into thy scabbard."" The 
Dominican theologian, on being asked his opinion, refuses 
to commit himself and suggests that they should go and sing 
the Mass of the Holy Ghost. The Black Prince calls His 
Grace of Canterbury a fool and a donkey, and, after suffi- 
cient browbeating, the clergy are persuaded to decide in 
favour of the Crown. Our author thus avoids theorizing on 
the matter, but tells us, in this short and vivid sketch, much 
about the difficulties between Church and State in those 
times.? 


At the risk of offending against our own canons of history 
by wearying the reader, we cannot refrain from calling atten- 
tion to a fine and graphic piece of literature in which Higden 
describes the visit of Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, to 
Henry II., in 1285. Urged to go on crusade, the King 
offered money instead of his own services. 


“ King,” quoth the Patriarch, “ it is nought that thou dost; we 


1 Eulogium Historiarum, Rolls Series. III. 337—338. 
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seek and ask a prince and not money; nigh every land of the 
world sendeth us money but no land sendeth us a prince; where- 
fore we ask a man that needeth money and not money that 
needeth a man”; and so the Patriarch goeth his way and his 
hope is lost and the king followeth him anon to the sea, for he 
would with fair words, as he could well, please the Patriarch 
that was aggrieved. But the Patriarch spake to the king and 
said: ‘‘ Hitherto thou hast reigned gloriously but hereafter He 
will forsake thee that thou hast forsaken. Think and have mind 
what Our Lord hath given thee, and what thou hast yielded Him 
aye, how thou wert false to the King of France and slew St. 
Thomas, and now thou forsakest the defence and protection of 
Christen men.” The King was wroth with these words; the 
Patriarch saw that and proffered him his head and neck and said: 
“Do by me right as thou didst by Thomas; for me it is as lief 
be slain of thee in England as of Saracens in Syria, for thou 
art worse than any Saracen.” “ Though all my men,” quoth the 
King, “ were one body and spake with one mouth, they dare not 
speak to me such words.”” “No wonder," quoth the Patriarch, 
“ for they loveth thine and not thee. This people followeth prey 
and not aman.” Then the King said: “I may not wend out of 
my lands, for mine own sons would arise against me when I were 
absent.” “No wonder,” quoth the Patriarch, “ for of the devil 
they come and to the devil they go." 


It would be impertinent to comment on this scene, but we 
can see the tears of grief and anger in the old man’s eyes, 
whilst every word of the King tells us how very mean he 
feels himself to be, though in fairness to Henry we must 
admit that he, knowing his children, was in a dilemma. 

One of the great charms of the annalist is his perplexing 
but humorous manner of jumbling events together. In the 
Grey Friars’ Chronicle, under the year 1216 we read that “a 
man of Oxenford feigned him to be Christ, and they cruci- 
fied him at Adderbury.” In grim humour this story vies with 
Gloucester’s pleasantry. Under the same year the friar tells 
us that “on sent Lewys daye was soche a strong wynde in 
the Northe est that it overturnyd houses, toweres, trees, and 
in the ayer was sene fyere draggons and sprettes flyenge. 
And this yere began the ordre of the Freeres Carmelyttes.” 
‘We dare not accuse the chronicler of conscious sarcasm, be- 
cause this mingling of ideas was his style. He tells us 
again, under the year 1435, that “this year sank a part of 
London Bridge with two arches. And Queen Jane died.” 


' Higden, VIII. 72—73. 
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Poetic justice is illustrated by his story of “a cook who was 
boiled in a cauldron in Smithfield, for he would have poisoned 
the Bishop of Rochester, Fisher, with divers of his servants” 
(1530). 

In short, sharp phrases the old chronicler excelled and 
his meaning is never obscure. All readers of English history 
know what a scourge the Scotch were to the people of the 
North of England. The continuator of Higden says: “ Also 
about this time (1385) the Scotch, hating peace, sent to the 
King of France with whom they be prompt against the realm 
of England, desiring help of him, promitting to him more 
than they were able to perform, saying that if they had a 
little help they should destroy the King of England.” The 
phrase, “the Scotch, hating peace,” explains the state of the 
border for five centuries. 

As the monastic system stands somewhat apart from the 
ordinary ecclesiastical constitution, disputes between the hier- 
archy and the corporations of regulars were to be expected. 
Our chroniclers sometimes seem to take a sardonic amusement 
in narrating the untoward results of episcopal visitations. 
They tell us, for instance, how the monks of Coventry broke 
the head of Bishop Nonant of Lichfield with a cross in front 
of the High Altar; and how the Bishop of Exeter’s men 
forced the servant of Archbishop Courtenay of Canterbury 
to eat an official communication, parchment, seal and all, a 
proceeding which so infuriated the Canterbury men that they 
in turn made an Exeter man consume the leather and thongs 
of his shoes.! 

The inclusion of these very human episodes certainly com- 
mends itself to the general reader, who does not take kindly 
to dry facts. But it has often been said that these chroni- 
cles are not reliable and are but compositions of super- 
stition and prejudice. Such is a common view derived from 
the later historians. May we not ask what exculpates the 
accusers from the same accusation? Are Gibbon, Hume, 
Hallam and Froude faultless? The chroniclers, indeed, 
wrote not only to inform but to entertain, yet the latter object 
was not allowed to obscure the former. Had they not writ- 
ten, how little should we know? Let us give thanks that 
they have survived the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
prosers, who so misused them as “sources,” so that we can 
trace each accusation against the Church and her system step 
by step, till we find where truth ceases and falsehood begins. 


! Higden, 467. 
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Though we are asked to believe that the middle and dark 
ages were times of tyranny and violence, so that none dared 
raise his voice against the powers that were, yet the fact 
remains that contemporary chronicles frequently tore to 
shreds the characters of those that sat in high places. 
Nicholas Trivet, a persona grata with Edward I., does not 
hesitate to blame what is unworthy in the finest and greatest 
of the Plantagenet Kings. Edward II. and Richard II. fared 
badly at the hands of their contemporary historians. These 
writers were by no means so subservient as were the writers 
of the Elizabethan era who so grossly flattered the despotic 
Tudors. 

A fault of many modern historians, to whom religion is 
rather “nothing” than “all,” lies in their exclusion of reli- 
gious matters lest, forsooth, such should obscure their narra- 
tive. They forget that history is the life of the world as 
made by God, and that references to Him are not impertinent 
digressions. No one realized this more than the monk 
historian. A study of Matthew Paris or Nicholas Trivet gives 
us a complete insight into the minds of their fellows; they 
tell us what men thought and did in an age when religion 
counted. It is possible to contemplate the despair of some 
student, several centuries ahead, vainly endeavouring to find 
out from twentieth century books what religion was practised 
in England under the later Hanoverians. 

The value of the religious chronicler is absolute, however 
much some may regret it. Many foolishly lament that our 
knowledge of the middle ages depends on these men. We 
can but thank God that our knowledge of the Roman Empire 
in its later days does not depend entirely on Gibbon, and 
that what we know of English Church History does not come 
solely from Strype or Collier. Moreover, the monks were 
Catholics writing in Catholic times about things Catholic, 
therefore, they have not the bias of Sanders writing about 
Henry VIII. or Fox against Mary Tudor. History did not 
become a conspiracy against the truth until well on in the 
sixteenth century. Till then few historians had an axe to 
grind, and with these few it was a political one, and there- 
fore not sharpened too keenly. All being of the same faith, 
they were largely of one family. Later, both Catholics and 
Protestants had to defend their respective existences. But 
the monk could expose a man’s wrongdoing without uncharit- 
able references to his hereafter. Whereas there could be no 
doubt as to the fate of the formal heretic. He, on the other 
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hand, could not escape that fate unless the validity of his 
sentence was disproved. And thus we get the controversial 
side of history. When studying the old chronicles we must 
remember that the thirteenth-century historian was not refut- 
ing Protestantism, though our modern writers seem to credit 
him with that design. Matthew Paris was no more worried 
about Matthew Parker than Julius Czsar was about George 
Washington. Let us not read history backwards. Thomas 
Wykes of Worcester was a Catholic, not a high Anglican, 
and he did not write on the Oxford movement, but on the 
misbehaviour of King John and his successors. To read such 
writers from a Protestant standpoint is to misread them, and 
must shipwreck anyone setting out on the deep waters of 
history. A host of inaccuracies are due to this wrong frame 
of mind. For instance, we find the editor of Nicholas Trivet 
correcting the manuscript because it said that the parents of 
St. Thomas Aquinas were angry at his becoming a friar, for 
“they wished him to become a monk "—‘“ volebant eum 
monachari.” Hall, evidently not knowing the difference be- 
tween friar and monk, says the passage is contradictory, and 
therefore writes: “‘zolebant eum monachari,’ whereas we 
know that his parents wished their son to become a Bene- 
dictine monk in order to be Abbot of Monte Cassino, but 
hated the idea of his becoming a friar. 

The truth is that the modern non-Catholic is hopelessly 
at sea when writing of the middle ages. Hallam, and even 
the usually fair-minded Bishop Stubbs, dismiss Henry III. 
as a mean, worthless, purposeless, faithless man, whilst Trivet, 
who knew him well, tells us that each day he attended three 
sung Masses, “singulis diebus tres missas cum nota audire 
solebat,”’ and this writer has preserved an interesting anec- 
dote of Henry and his saintly neighbour, Saint Louis of 
France. The latter urged Henry to hear more sermons and 
not so many Masses, but the English monarch triumphantly 
replied “that he would rather see his friend than hear him 
spoken of, be it never so well.’ Can we dismiss such a 
character as hopelessly degraded? Again, take the case of 
Carlyle’s Jocelin.s Was Carlyle as successful as he imagined? 
We may be permitted to doubt it. Jocelin de Brakelond 
made Carlyle famous, and Carlyle, not ungrateful, did the 
same for Jocelin. But I for my part prefer to read Jocelin’s 

1 Trivet. ed. Hog. (from Hall’s version), p. 287. It is much to be regretted 


that Trivet is not yet done into English. 
* The Source of ‘' Past and Present,” 
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own pages. They give us a delightful and animated sketch 
of a most wonderful England, whereas the seer of Chelsea 
attempts pathetically to understand a phenomenon he can- 
not grasp. His remarks on Monk-Latin are brilliant but in- 
accurate enough. True, it is dead now, but it was alive for a 
much longer period than the English of to-day. Three cen- 
turies ago no one, even amongst the educated, spelt with 
anything like uniformity, but the much abused Monk-Latin 
did yeoman service to the cause of literature for a good six 
hundred years. It had, in addition, the advantage of being 
universal so that men of all countries could meet and con- 
verse in it. Frequently the Latin of the chroniclers rose to 
a high standard of excellence, and Trivet may be singled out 
for the beauty of his language and the smoothness and clear- 
ness of his style. Moreover, he may be considered as a 
judicious and critical writer, far removed from the proverbial 
chronicler who, we are seemingly asked to believe, wrote his 
history from old wives’ tales. He himself tells us that he 
had made careful collections from the French chroniclers 
during his stay at Paris, and that on his contemporary events 
he had faithfully endeavoured to obtain the best evidence 
from credible witnesses: 


an assertion [his editor points out] which is amply borne out by 
the narrative itself; for where he has occasion to extract from 
other authors or to give insertion to state documents, his truth- 
fulness and accuracy are proved by the fact that these, with the 
exception of an occasional clerical error, are often nearer to the 
original contemporary MSS. than those which appear in the great 
collections of Wilkins or Rymer. . . . As a historian he is 
always judicious and never violent. In relating the misdeeds of 
John, both in his brother Richard's reign and in his own, he is 
contented with stating the simple facts as they occurred, in a 
straightforward manner, abstaining from all vituperation; and 
what is deserving of blame in Edward I., he reproves with all 
frankness, plainly, as if this monarch had not been his contem- 


porary sovereign.! 


Of Matthew Paris, the giant, we have small need to speak ; 
his merit has been universally acknowledged. He is con- 
sidered to be the greatest English historian up to the six- 
teenth century, and we feel tempted to ask who is thought 
his superior since? Though modern writers think him great 
we must not therefore conclude that he was dull. His pages 
are full of interesting sketches of popes, emperors, kings, 


1 Trivet. ed. Hog. p. ix. 
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barons, Saracen acrobats, and include a very fine description 
of one elephant and two buffaloes, the first of these beasts 
to visit these isles. 

Let us resolve then to make a pilgrimage to the tombs 
of our chroniclers in the State Papers and the Rolls Series, 
being assured that we shall find there, not the dry bones of 
history, but living witnesses to the great deeds of our fore- 
fathers, men of violence at times, but always of faith. 

WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 





PENTECOST 


‘Let us rejoice . . . because the Marriage-Feast of the Lamb hath come and 
His Spouse hath prepared herself.” —A foc. xix. 7. 
IFT up your gates, ye princes, and set wide 
The everlasting portals of the skies ; 
For now has God brought home His promised Bride, 
Elect since Gabriel, on high embassy, 
Stirred with strange fears the unexpectant eyes 
Of her in whom Life wooed Mortality. 


Now is the Cross made fuel for the hearth-fires 
Of God’s homecoming. Let the clarion wind 
Fill all the house with echoings from the choirs 
Of trinal unison. God's groomsmen stand 
With many-tongued rejoicings, and behind, 
The Bride’s dear Handmaid, with meek brow flame-fanned. 


New sweetest kinships shall this marrying make, 
And quench the smouldering fires of many a feud. 
Knowledge is childlike grown for Wisdom’s sake, 
And Fear, that cowered late behind locked doors, 
Now, with her new-found sister Fortitude, 
In reverent vesture treads the heavenly floors. 


Let Spring go forth, swift-footed courier, 
To bid earth don new raiment festal-fine, 
Raise high the tasselled banners of the fir, 
And set tall tulip goblets all a-row, 
Their red cups brimmed with sunlight as with wine, 
That she her loyal vassalage may show. 


Lift up your gates, ye princes, and set wide 
The everlasting portals of the skies ; 
For “Come,” the Spirit saith, and “ Come,’ the Bride. 
From every copse the wistful dove coos, “Come "’: 
And in a silence that yet loudlier cries, 
“Come,” saith the soul, with anguished longing dumb. 
SISTER MARY BENVENUTA, O.P. 
VOL. CXXXV. DD 








ST. LOUIS AND THE IDEAL OF 
KINGSHIP 


HERE are souls who live in the historical imagina- 
I tion, not so much by the force of their accomplish- 
ment as by the force of their personality; by what 
they were rather than by what they did. They leap to the 
modern eye out of the formal record of their age like the 
illuminated pictures of a missal, splendid in blue and gold. 
Such a soul was St. Louis of France. By this it is not meant 
that Louis’ reign was barren; on the contrary, it was full of 
activities which, if quiet, were extremely useful ; but the mark 
made by Louis in the world, in his lifetime and since, was 
made (to put the point a little clumsily) rather by the good- 
ness of his heart than by the glory of any of his achievements. 
He ruled with marvellous tact and discretion through a diffi- 
cult period, in that unobtrusively beneficial way which pro- 
vides scanty material for the historian; and his chief title to 
fame is the fact that he actually performed the miracle of 
fulfilling the medizval ideal of kingship. In a wider sense 
than perhaps the poet intended, 


Louis the Ninth unlike the Eleventh 
Was a much better man than King Edward the Seventh. 


Louis was so perfect a King that he is known as St. Louis 
and not as Louis IX. 

The original idea of monarchy has long been lost in the 
earth, distorted either into absolutism or into a nominal title 
given to the principal of the salaried servants of the State. 
It arose from the twilight of barbarism under a military 
necessity, and in that age, which was the opening but never 
fully-blown flower of civilization, came to have mystical sanc- 
tions and responsibilities very different from those in the 
minds of the later defenders of the “divine right of kings.” 
By the time St. Louis was born the royal theory, already 
implicit in the Christian consciousness, was becoming defia- 
itely explicit in the writings of the early schoolmen. This 
was that, while the king derived his authority from God, he 
had to render a strict account of his stewardship. He was 
the father of his people, the final court of appeal in secular 
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as the Pope was in spiritual affairs, the protector of the poor 
against the rapacity of the rich. To the great territorial 
families a strong centralized government was exceedingly irk- 
some, and the history of Europe, especially of France, was 
one long tale of struggle between the Crown and the Barons. 
In that struggle most of the royal rulers found it expedient 
to have the support of the people—which then meant of the 
organized communities of the towns—against their continu- 
ally refractory vassals. Even when kings only adopted the 
pose from motives of expediency, they let it be understood 
that they stood between the people and the lords (though 
they were not always powerful enough to do so) ; with Louis, 
however, it was not a question of pose or expediency, but 
of duty. What others attempted from self-interest he per- 
formed from self-sacrifice; where they were obscurely cyni- 
cal he was possessed with the impulse of pure charity. As 
William of Chartres wrote of him: “In the government of 
his kingdom he was not only careful and anxious about the 
care of their bodies and of their material interests, which is 
the strict duty of a King, and one which he observed day 
and night, but by a holy extension of this duty, and as it were 
by a pious usurpation, he was moved to an incredible degree 
by the desire of saving their souls, on which he was so intent 
that he might be said to use his kingship as if it were a 
priesthood.” 

We are fortunate in being able to know St. Louis through 
the pages of de Joinville, who did for his friend what Bos- 
well did for Johnson. The Seneschal of Champagne wrote 
what was, especially for his age of conventional hagiography, 
one of the most illuminating, tender and intimate pieces of 
biography ever given to men to read. The loose inaccuracy 
of medizval chroniclers is often insisted upon by dons too 
greatly given to generalizing. The chroniclers sinned 
usually artistically, by what they left out rather than by what 
they put in, but are far more accurate in their statements 
than it has been the fashion to believe. Like Bede, who 
indicated what parts of his Ecclesiastical History were com- 
piled from his personal knowledge, what parts by first-hand 
information given him by trustworthy witnesses, and what 
parts were derived merely from tradition, de Joinville is care- 
ful to say where he writes of what he has seen and where 
he writes of what he has read or heard. The arrangement 
or selection of his facts may be occasionally faulty, but there 
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is not the least doubt that his facts were facts. His 
Chronicle, written fifty years after the event, when he was 
over eighty years old, retain the impression of an extraor- 
dinary faculty for observation as well as of vivid youth. He 
still takes pleasure in a beggar he saw who crossed himself 
before making a somersault lest he should break his neck; 
in an old mad woman who carried a pot of fire through 
the street to burn up heaven and hell that all might love 
God without fear or desire for reward; in the Count of Eu 
who playfully shot stones out of a catapult to break de Join- 
ville’s crockery as he sat at table with his knights, and who 
loved him well: all these little unimportant details give life 
and humour to his book. 

De Joinville had no great love for the Queen Mother, but 
he admits that she it was who taught Louis “to believe in 
God and to love Him.” One may perhaps take some of 
the Seneschal’s opinions of this admirable woman with a grain 
of salt; that she was not without graciousness is proved by 
the story he himself tells of how, when a young man, the son 
of St. Elizabeth of Thuringia, came to the French Court, 
“the Queen kissed him on the forehead as an act of devotion, 
because she thought that his mother must often have kissed 
him there.”” The able, zealous and overbearing Spanish 
mother of St. Louis was not popular among the nobles or the 
people. Her daughter-in-law, Louis’ wife, in particular had 
much to suffer at her hands, though we hear of Margaret’s 
tears when the news came to Sayette of Blanche’s death. 
The rigid discipline of his mother (to whom he was deeply 
attached) was no doubt good for Louis’ soul, but small won- 
der that his wife found her somewhat too much of a domestic 
martinet! The young married couple were kept as much 
apart as possible by the Queen Mother, and were reduced to 
a stratagem in order to enjoy each other's society. They 
used to meet on a winding staircase that went from the King’s 
to the Queen’s room, with ushers to give the signal at either 
door, so that when the terrible Blanche appeared at Mar- 
garet’s room she could rush back from her husband to meet 
her mother-in-law, with an unconcerned face; and when 
Blanche was going to see Louis, he, hearing the signal of the 
usher’s rod tapping the door, would bound upstairs so that 
she might find him in his room trying, with as much hypo- 
crisy as it was in him to muster, to look as if he had never 
so much as heard of Margaret! 
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Gradually, we may suppose, this over-officious discipline 
was relaxed. It must be remembered that Louis came to the 
throne when he was eleven, and the imperious Blanche in 
consequence found it difficult to resign the actual rulership 
to him. The tact, of which he was a consummate master, 
probably stood him in good stead and eventually freed him 
from at least some of the knots of the apron-strings. We 
soon find him exercising effective control of his kingdom even 
if he still good-humouredly tolerated his mother’s interfer- 
ence in his domestic affairs. 

In 1248, when St. Louis was thirty-three years old, he 
took the cross and led the Sixth Crusade. The greater part 
of de Joinville’s book is taken up with this unhappy adven- 
ture, which ended in the capture of the King and a large 
part of his army by the Moslems. As a General, St. Louis 
was not a striking success, though a good deal of his failure 
was due to misfortunes that were not his fault. He was 
always a superb knight, brave in battle, magnanimous in 
victory, and patient in defeat. Dysentery attacked his army, 
and the soldiers died in hundreds, the King with his own 
hands assisting in the burials, seemingly unconscious of the 
stench of decomposition. Later he himself became ill, and 
at last, with a host heavily depleted by disease and worn with 
want, surrendered to his enemies. ‘The Saracens did not 
treat him with the chivalry associated with the name of Sala- 
din (in fact the Christian army were many times threatened 
with massacre), but they were so profoundly impressed with 
the qualities of the King that they actually invited him to be 
their Sultan, in succession to the ruler whom they had recently 
assassinated. This offer, made by regicides, St. Louis scorn- 
fully rejected. Eventually, and at the cost of a heavy ransom, 
the French purchased their liberty and were allowed to 
return home. It might be appropriate to draw a parallel 
between St. Louis’ spirit and that of Napoleon. The one 
left his army in the East to its fate to obtain escape for 
himself ; Louis, though pressed many times to do so, would 
not leave those whom he had led out to the crusade; and, 
in paying the ransom, refused his own freedom until the free- 
dom of the humblest member of his army was also secure. 
Throughout all this campaign, even in the darkest days of 
disaster, the King’s first thought was of his people. His own 
safety, or even his own comfort, never appeared to him worthy 
of his consideration—a thing one can hardly say of any other 


king! 
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The reputation of Louis’ love of justice became an inter- 
national asset, so that in 1264 we find him asked to act as 
arbitrator between Henry III. of England and his barons. 
At home he exercised a species of informal equity which has 
since become famous, and the passage describing his green- 
wood court is constantly quoted as proving the fatherly nature 
of medizval kingship: 


Oft-times it happened that he would go, after his mass, and 
seat himself in the wood of Vincennes and lean against an oak, 
and make us sit round him, And all those who had any cause 
in hand came and spoke to him, without hindrance of usher, or 
of any other person. There he would ask, out of his own mouth, 
“Is there anyone who has a cause in hand?” and those who had 
a cause in hand stood up. Then he would say “ Keep silence 
all, and you shall be heard in turn, one after the other.” Then 
he would call my Lord Peter of Fontaines and my Lord Geoffry 
of Vilette, and say to one of them “ Settle me this cause.” And 
when he saw that there was anything to amend in the words of 
those who spoke on his behalf, or in the words of those who spoke 
on behalf of any other person, he would himself, out of his own 
mouth, amend what they had said. 


Among the excellent reforms initiated by St. Louis was his 
abolition, in 1260, of the judicial duel in favour of the 
testimony of witnesses, and the setting up a corps of ad- 
ministrative inquisitors in the country. These he chose mainly 
from his two favourite Orders of the Friars Preachers and 
the Friars Minor, believing that among them he would find 
the integrity of disinterested men. The results, .as in his 
appointment of Stephen Boileau as Provost of Paris, were 
eminently satisfactory, but in an essay such as this it is impos- 
sible (and would, moreover, be tedious, if possible) to explain 
the working of the administrative machinery established. An 
incident will show how pure was the King’s love of justice 
and how ready he was to make amends for so much as a 
shadow of injustice in himself. The following passage might 
be taken to heart with profit by all modern politicians. At 
the time of the Marconi scandal in England I copied out this 
passage, and drew the attention of the readers of a review for 
which I wrote to the similarities in the transaction between 
St. Louis and the Abbot of Cluny and that between Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Master of Elibank on the one hand, and 
Sir Rufus Isaacs (as he was then) and his brother Mr. God- 
frey Isaacs on the other. There was, of course, a difference. 
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Louis issued an ordinance forbidding officials from receiving 
any present in money or kind above the value of ten sous. 
Far otherwise, the unseemly transaction between the poli- 
ticians and the business men in England. Now for the 
quotation: 


While the King was waiting at Hyéres in order to obtain 
horses to come into France, the Abbot of Cluny, who after- 
wards was Bishop of Olive, presented him with two palfreys, 
which would to-day be well worth five hundred /ivres—one for 
the King himself, and the other for the Queen. When the Abbot 
had presented them, he said to the King, “Sire, I will come 
again to-morrow to speak to you about my affairs.” When the 
morrow came the Abbot returned. The King heard him with 
great diligence and at great length. When the Abbot had de- 
parted, I came to the King and said, “I should like to ask, if 
it so pleases you, whether you have given ear to the Abbot of 
Cluny with the more favour because of those two palfreys he 
gave you yesterday?” The King thought a long time, and then 
said: “Truly yea.” “Sire,” I continued, “do you know why I 
have asked you this question?” ‘‘Why?” said he. “ Because, 
Sire,” I replied, “I advise and counsel that, when you return to 
France you forbid all your sworn councillors to accept aught 
from those who have matters to bring before you; for you may 
rest assured that if they accept aught, they will listen more wil- 
lingly, and with greater diligence to those who have bestowed, 
something upon them; like as you have done to the Abbot of 
Cluny.” The King called all his council together, and incon- 
tinently told them what I had said; and they answered that the 
advice I had given him was good. 


It will be noticed how outspoken the Seneschal was with 
his King. Though he had for St. Louis a passionate rever- 
ence he never hesitated, not only in this instance, but in many 
others, to reprove the King, and even to poke good-natured 
fun at him. Louis was nine years older than de Joinville, 
who at the time of the Crusade was only twenty-four years 
old, and soon realizing the sterling metal from which the 
young knight was minted, gave him frequent spiritual lec- 
tures that were remembered sixty years afterwards, but that 
do not appear to have been fully appreciated at the time. 
The Seneschal was a pious Catholic in his way, but, while he 
obviously admired Louis’ mystical flights, he had no experi- 
ences of the same sort himself. A hard-headed, grave, sim- 
ple, loyal man, between him and the King arose one of the 
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finest of historical friendships, so that after he had given his 
evidence before the tribunal which judged the cause of Louis’ 
canonization, and had seen later the halo which had been al- 
ready given to the Saint by popular consent, ratified by the 
Church, and had heard the panegyric preached, the enthu- 
siasm of his life reached its culmination in the canticle, Vunc 
Dimittis. 

St. Louis ’ personality, which was, as has been said, so much 
more important than his public acts, noble and notable as 
these were, came out in his bearing, which all saw, in his 
charity, which was too wide and splendid to be concealed, 
and in his spiritual life known only to his confessor and a 
few chosen friends. Though the King was simple in his 
dress, and content with the plainest of food and the thinnest 
of wine, he was too courteous to allow others to suffer for his 
frugality and too sane to neglect the dignity of his position. 
When the occasion demanded it, he would wear the robes 
fitting to his rank, and de Joinville has given us a picture of 
him as he appeared when riding to battle against the Sara- 
cens. “Never have I seen so faira knight! For he seemed 
by the head and shoulders to tower above his people; and 
on his head was a gilded helm, and in his hand a sword of 
Allemaine.”” In the same spirit he was willing to be per- 
suaded from walking bare-footed in a procession, lest scandal 
should be caused, and contented himself with shoes that could 
not be seen to be without soles. His table had crowds of 
guests and an ample hospitality, but Louis himself poured 
water into his own wine when none was looking. 

St. Louis could be unmovably stern; yet he only pun- 
ished when justice demanded it. Even to his menial ser- 
vants he was the most lenient, and, when they took advantage 
of his leniency, the most patient of masters. Yet this was 
due to grace; by nature he had a quick temper and a biting 
sarcasm, For when the Archbishop of Rheims complained 
to him, “Sire, what amends will you make for taking from 
me the charge of St. Remi of Rheims? For by those very 
relics, I would not for all the kingdom of France have such 
a sin upon my conscience.”—Louis answered at once, “ By 
those relics, I say that you would do as much for Compiégne 
alone, so great is your covetousness! And now one of us 
two has perjured himself.” Probably the Archbishop de- 
served the thrust: certainly Louis rarely spoke in such a 
fashion, for the good-temper, the cheerfulness and the gaiety 
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of this great man were not among the least of his great 
qualities. 

His charity was literally boundless. Nearly every day he 
had poor peuple to dine with him whom he served with his 
own haads. He did not shrink from lepers, and nursed those 
suffecing from loathsome diseases in the hospitals. Many 
religious houses were built and endowed by him, particularly 
monasteries for the mendicant Orders, one of which he had 
wished to enter, and later tried to persuade his sons and his 
daughter to join. Though he could not become a monk him- 
self, he took vows as a Franciscan tertiary, and delighted to 
wait at table in his Cistercian Abbey of Royaumont, wrapping 
his robe round the dishes when they were too hot. A fine 
intellectual charity was displayed not only in the founding 
of abbeys and libraries: in the establishment, in conjunction 
with his chaplain, of the Sorbonne, but in the endowment of 
colleges and bursaries for poor students. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, hard at work upon the Summa, was invited to the 
King’s table, and, after an attempt to excuse himself, re- 
lented and went, at the bidding of his superiors, with his head 
full of theology. “All at once during the meal,” so writes 
William of Tours, “seized with a sudden inspiration, he 
struck the table and exclaimed: ‘Here is a decisive point 
against the Manichzan heresy!’ The prior touched him, say- 
ing, ‘Be careful, master, you are at the table of the King of 
France.’ And he pulled his robe hard, so as to rouse him 
from his absence of mind. The holy doctor, then coming 
to himself, bowed before the King and begged him to for- 
give him for having allowed himself to be so distracted at 
the royal table. But the holy King was, on the contrary, full 
of admiration and edification. He even wishes to make sure 
that the thought by which the doctor had been so absorbed 
should not unhappily be lost. He therefore called one of 
his secretaries, in order that it might instantly be written 
down.” 

The temper of Louis’ spirituality may perhaps best be 
judged by the fact that he strongly desired the gift of tears 
and complained to his confessor of his dry eyes, telling him 
(I quote Queen Margaret's confessor), with all simplicity and 
humility, that when these words of the Litany were said, 
“Good Lord God, we implore Thee to give us a fountain of 
tears,” the pious King himself said devotedly, “Oh Lord God, 
I dare not ask for a fountain of tears, but a few little drops 
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would suffice to water the dryness of my heart.” “Yet,” the 
biographer goes on, “he told his confessor that our Saviour 
sometimes accorded to him the grace of tears while he was 
at prayer, and when he felt them flowing softly down his 
face, even to his lips, they seemed to him most sweet, not 
only to his heart, but to the taste.” 

As Louis was in life so he was in death, which came to 
him on August 25th, 1270, in Tunis, while he was leading 
the Seventh (his second) Crusade; and he “drew his last 
breath upon a bed strewn with ashes at the same hour ”’—so 
de Joinville records—“ that the Son of God died upon the 
cross for the world’s salvation.” 

I end the delightful task of writing about St. Louis with 
a note on the miraculous girl who, over a hundred and fifty 
years after the good King’s death, saved the crown of France 
for an unworthy descendant of the Saint. She was matchless, 
unexpected, breaking all the canons of decorum and the aver- 
ages of reasonable probability. Her flaming enthusiasm, her 
ardent innocence, and her divine purpose represent, I think, 
a peculiarly French thing; but a thing not more French than 
was Louis, and not so solid a work-a-day example as was 
his life. She was the wild exception, doing what was never 
demanded: Louis was also a wild exception, because he lived 
up to the ideal demanded of all kings. Nobody imagined 
Joan of Arc and to everybody’s astonishment she arrived. 
Everybody imagined the Christian king, and to their still 
greater astonishment, he arose. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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TWO INCIDENTS CONCERNING 
GLASTONBURY 


[COMMUNICATED. ] 


HE history of Glastonbury, the ancient “Isle of 

Avalon,” as it was called, is so well known that an 

article on the actual place itself might certainly 

be superfluous; but as two distinctly interesting incidents in 

connection with it have come under my personal knowledge, 

these may be worth relating. I will relate the shorter of 
the two incidents first. 

In October, 1913, I happened to be at Weymouth with 
my parents. We were in apartments in Brunswick Terrace. 
The first moment I entered the sitting-room I noticed the 
pictures on the walls with amazement, for among them were 
undoubtedly pictures by old Masters. On questioning the 
landlady, she told me that she knew little about them, but 
her husband could give me all the information I desired. 
Approaching him on the matter, I found that he had an 
unusual knowledge of old paintings, and that these in his 
possession had been purchased by him, at different times, 
for insignificant sums, from various small dealers in second- 
hand goods. The man was an insurance collector, so far as 
I remember; at all events, it was a business something of 
that nature, and one that took him to different places. The 
dealers from whom he had made the purchases had had no 
idea of the value of the pictures in their possession; and 
frequently the pictures were so dirty that it would have re- 
quired an expert on the subject to declare who the artist had 
been. This man, through a natural love of such things, had 
made a regular study of the subject, and seldom found him- 
self at fault with his bargains. Among the pictures he had 
purchased in this way were a Raphael, a Rubens, a Lely, 
a Wolverman, and one which I took to be a Tintoretto, but 
which he told me was by Spagnaletto, a pupil of Tintor- 
etto’s, and he pointed out the signature in proof. The sub- 
ject was the “ Adoration of the Magi.” 

He also showed me an old manuscript he had purchased. 
And this brings me to the first of the two incidents. 
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The book was about two hundred years old, and was written 
by one John Cannon, in a beautifully fine hand. In it was 
a most interesting account of the first church built at 
Glastonbury—the little wattle church, believed to have been 
built by Joseph of Arimathaea. Also there was a plan of 
the present Abbey, or rather of the Abbey as it had been 
in days gone by. He told me that Mr. Bligh Bond, who was 
director of the recent excavations at the Abbey, had some- 
how learnt of this book being in his possession, and had 
come to see him about it. Mr. Bligh Bond was intensely 
interested in it, and asked for the loan of the book, offering 
to give him a large cheque as security for it while it was in 
his possession. The man refused the cheque, but was per- 
fectly willing to lend the book. Later Mr. Bligh Bond told 
him that it was through the plan given in the book that the 
remains of the Edgar Chapel had been discovered. The 
plan gave all the measurements of the Abbey, therefore they 
found that there were excavations still to be made. On mak- 
ing them, the foundations of the Edgar Chapel were dis- 
closed. 

Knowing of this fact, Mr. Bligh Bond’s later public state- 
ments regarding the discovery of the foundations of this 
chapel by means of automatic writing, which writing he 
declared came through the spirit of some long dead monk, 
caused me distinct surprise. 

The second incident I am about to relate is much more 
unusual, and may almost be said to border on the super- 
natural. I will write of the various events connected with 
it in the order in which they came to my own personal know- 
ledge. They were considerably prior to the incident just 
mentioned. 

In November, 1906, I went out to the Cape to stay with 
some friends who lived at French Hoek, about forty miles 
from Cape Town. On March 2nd of the following year, 7.e., 
1907, we went to Muizenberg for some weeks. One night 
while we were there I was writing some home letters. It was 
rather late; I believe about eleven o'clock. Among the 
letters I was writing was one to a friend of mine, a Miss H. 
While writing this letter I had a sudden strange and for- 
cible impression that on July 27th of the same year I should 
hear of something remarkable having been found. I was 
ready to laugh at myself for the thought, though I knew 
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that from childhood, from birth, I might say, I had pos- 
sessed the curious faculty known as “second sight,” a faculty 
probably due to my being partly of Celtic origin. Many of 
my friends were apt to attach great importance to this faculty, 
and used to be annoyed with me for putting little credit on 
my impressions till they had been absolutely proved to have 
foundation. Miss H. was among the firm believers in this 
faculty of mine, and as I knew the impression I had just 
received would interest her, I wrote and told her about it. 
I did so also partly because I wanted a witness of the im- 
pression and the date when, if it were reliable, it would 
receive confirmation. I then dismissed the matter from my 
mind. 

I sailed for England the following June 1oth, and reached 
home on July 2nd. On July 13th I went to London to 
stay with some friends for a few days. I saw Miss H., and 
she reminded me of the date I had mentioned to her in my 
letter from Muizenberg. She asked me to stay with her when 
I left my other friends, and this I agreed to do. She worked 
in the office of a well known magazine firm. 

On Saturday, July 27th, she came to me in great excite- 
ment. Someone at the office had happened to bring her a 
paper in which there was an account of an extraordinary find 
at Glastonbury! She was triumphant regarding it, and I 
must own I was curious, and not a little interested. The man 
responsible for the find was a certain Mr.T.P. She told 
me he happened to be coming to town that very afternoon, 
and the following day (Sunday) we were to meet him at 
the flat of a mutual friend. I will not give the account of 
the find as it appeared in the paper, for it was a some- 
what garbled version of it, as such accounts frequently are, 
but relate what Mr. T. P. told us when we met him. 

He was quite a young man, with a real business capacity, 
and a level head for such affairs, yet he was undoubtedly 
possessed of the curious faculty of second sight. He told 
us that some time previously he had had a strong impression 
that something of very great interest was to be found at 
Glastonbury, though whereabouts, and what it was, he had 
not the least idea. He knew Glastonbury well, and, after 
a while, visualizing the place, he became mentally aware of 
a light over a certain spot. Unable to go and investigate 
himself, on account of his business, he asked his sister and 
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two friends of his to go and investigate for him, giving 
them a minute description of the position of the light he 
had visualized. They did as he asked, and dug down in 
the earth in the place he had described. 

They discovered, buried in the earth, what has since been 
called ‘“‘The Cup.” It is in reality a saucer-shaped vessel, 
but deeper than an ordinary saucer. It is made of a glass- 
like substance, and within the glass are blue flowers, five- 
petalled, so far as I remember, and with deeper blue centres. 
Little pieces of a silver substance are scattered about among 
them. It is not very easy to describe, for it is of a workman- 
ship I have never before seen. I may as well state here that 
there is a diversity of opinion regarding its antiquity. Some 
experts hold it to be fairly modern, while others believe it 
to be of Chaldean origin. I did not see the Cup itself that 
afternoon, but merely a photograph of it. On a subsequent 
occasion I not only saw, but handled it. 

To return, however, to Mr. T. P.’s story. 

According to him, his sister and the two friends experi- 
enced an extraordinary feeling of awe in touching it, so much 
so, that they dared not bring it away from the place. They 
washed it, buried it once more in the earth, and, returning 
home, told him what they had done. He told them to go 
down to the place again, and bring the Cup away. They 
did so, and he had it placed under a glass case in a small 
room which they eventually used as a kind of oratory. Later 
he took the cup to a professional clairvoyante. He said he 
had it covered with a silk handkerchief so that she could 
not see it. He asked her to put her hands under the hand- 
kerchief, touch what was beneath, and psychometrize it. She 
did as she was asked, went into a semi-trance, and described 
the Last Supper. This fact led to an idea being prevalently 
held for a time among those acquainted with the incident, 
that the Cup was the Holy Grail. This idea is no longer 
held, though the vessel is believed by them to have belonged 
to our Lord. 

All the while Mr. T. P. was telling us the story, and in 
fact since the preceding evening, I had had one of my curious 
impressions that papers were in existence which would give 
an account of the Cup. I mentioned this to Mr. T. P., but 
told him also that I had no idea where such papers were to 
be found. For the moment, despite the interest surrounding 
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the incident, it was closed so far as I was concerned. ‘The 
following day I returned to my then home at Salcombe in 
South Devon. 

Now comes what, from the matter of personal experience, 
is almost the most interesting part of the whole occurrence. 

A few nights after my return, I had a strange experience. 
I was in bed at the time, but quite wide awake, having only 
just got into bed. It was, therefore, no dream, nor could it 
be called a vision in the generally accepted sense of the word. 
It was more as though I were remembering something, and 
visualizing it clearly, as a person is able to recall to his mind, 
and visualize with vivid distinctness, scenes and happenings 
of former years. 

I saw a large church, which I could, and did, describe 
later in much detail. Mass had just been said in the church, 
though I knew it was midnight, and, though I was not a 
Catholic at that time, the fact surprised me, for I knew it 
was a most unusual hour for a priest to say Mass, except on 
Christmas Eve. My impression is that the priest was wearing 
red vestments, but of that I would not be absolutely con- 
fident, though I am almost sure they were red. I was con- 
scious of a sudden tumult without the church, and of a great 
banging on the doors, while the people within the church 
were obviously terrified. 

I saw the priest show two small acolytes a way out, pre- 
sumably to safety. I think he must have taken off his vest- 
ments, for I was next conscious of him standing by one of the 
great pillars in the church, and I think he was then dressed 
in a cassock or habit of some kind. The people were so 
terrified that the majority seemed scarcely to notice him. He 
seemed to me to be speaking, or thinking so clearly that I 
was fully conscious of the words in his mind. 

“Not for my own sake, but for the sake of the treasure 
entrusted to me.” 

The pillar by which he stood was formed of great stones. 
He touched a hidden spring in this pillar, and one of the 
great stones turned on an iron or steel bar which ran through 
it, disclosing a small spiral staircase within the pillar. He 
entered the aperture made by the turning of the stone, then 
let it swing into place behind him. I saw him mount the 
stairway till he came to the span of the arch to the right of 
the pillar. He passed along this span, which formed a kind 
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of passage way, till he came to another span running at right 
angles to it. This span was a narrow chapel. In it, at the 
end in which he first found himself, was a small altar with 
a kind of Tabernacle on it. Yet I knew it was not a Taber- 
nacle in which the Blessed Sacrament was reserved. He 
opened it, and I saw him take from it a roll of parchment, 
and the Cup, the photograph of which I had seen, and which 
had been minutely described to me. He then went to the 
other end of the span of the arch, and descended a second 
spira] stairway within another pillar. This pillar sank many 
feet into the ground, and, when he came out of it, by turning 
one of the stones on a pivot as he had done before, he was 
in a kind of catacomb. I saw him go to a stone in the wall 
of this place, and push it aside. The stone had symbols on 
it, among them a five-pointed star or pentagon, and two fishes. 
I think he went through the opening into a sort of passage 
way. When I saw him again I knew he had left the roll 
of parchment behind him. The Cup he kept within the breast 
of his habit. He seemed to me to stay some time in the cata- 
comb. At last he ascended the spiral stair, but instead of 
mounting to the span of the arch, he came out into the 
church. I then saw that it was devastated and ruined. 

That was all. I returned fully to my surroundings, and 
the fact that I was in my own bed. 

The next day I wrote a full account of all this to Miss H. 
She communicated it to Mr. T.P., and I received a tele- 
gram asking me to go at once to London. I went, and 
there I met Miss H., Mr. T. P., and the clairvoyante to whom 
he hacl taken the Cup. I was asked to repeat my story. 
On the conclusion of my recital, Mr. T. P. told me that I 
had described the Church of San Sophia at Constantinople, 
and that on a certain date, which he mentioned and which 
I have forgotten, Mass was said there at midnight, and before 
morning it was in the hands of the Turks. Now I can state 
with absolute confidence that this fact had been unknown to 
me, therefore my waking vision, if it can be so called for 
want of a better word, had been in no way influenced by 
previous knowledge. 

I might also state in parenthesis, that later I told this 
same story to another friend, one not in the least clairvoy- 
ant himself, but greatly interested in all legendry. He at 
once said that I had described the Church of San Sophia 
at Constantinople, and also told me that there was a legend 
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current out there that the priest who said that Midnight Mass 
had disappeared into the wall of the church, and, that when 
the church was once again in the possession of Christians, 
he would reappear and say Mass once more. 

After discussing the story fully, Mr.T.P. told me that 
he intended to go out to Constantinople and make investiga- 
tions. I begged him not to do so, feeling it was almost absurd 
to put any confidence in my waking vision. He said, however, 
that it had only confirmed, with full detail, an impression 
that the clairvoyante had had, and he meant to go. He made 
me draw a little map of the position of the church, the 
catacomb and the stone I had seen. 

I do not remember anything more of interest about the 
interview, which took place on August 11th, and I returned 
home by a night train. 

I have forgotten how soon Mr. T. P. started for the East, 
but I think it was not till late in October or November that 
we had any definite news from him. A letter then came from 
him saying that the stone bearing the pentagon and the two 
fishes among the symbols on it had been discovered, but that 
a gunpowder factory was now near it, and it was impossible 
at the moment to get leave to excavate. He sent home a 
map of the position of the stone with regard to the church, 
which map coincided exactly with the one I had given him. 
He returned to England after some time, having left a dele- 
gate out there, who was to let him know directly leave to 
excavate could be obtained. 

The Cup, as I have said, was kept ina room which had 
been turned into a kind of oratory, and for fully two years 
people came from all parts of the world to see it. I have 
seen a book in which they have written their names and 
their thoughts regarding it. 

I have spoken in this article of the clairvoyante psycho- 
metrizing the Cup. Psychometry is a natural faculty, though 
an unusual one. It consists in sensing the history of an 
object by means of touch. Of course this can only be done 
with such things as have some definite history connected with 
them. 

Some time after the events just recorded, I spent a week- 
end with Mr. T.P.’s family. He then showed me the Cup 
for the first time, and asked me to psychometrize it, as he 
knew I possessed the faculty. After holding it in my hands 
for five or ten minutes, I received the following mental pic- 
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ture. It was extremely vivid and clear-cut, like a picture 
seen in bright sunshine, but also very minute, as when you 
look at an object through the wrong end of a pair of opera 
glasses. 

I saw three men walking along a sandy road, and I knew 
one was our Lord. They were weary and footsore. They 
came near a flat-roofed house of some size and importance. 
On the roof veiled women were sitting. One of the women, 
who was evidently the chief among them, ordered servants 
to take the wayfarers something to drink. I saw two ser- 
vants go out to fulfil her command. One carried three flat 
cups, and one carried a pitcher-like vessel containing a 
whiteish, thickish liquid. He poured this into the flat cups, 
which the other servant gave to the three men. After they 
had drunk, the servants returned to the house with the cups 
and the pitcher. Then the woman, who had ordered the 
refreshment fo be taken out, gave another order, that the 
Cup, from which One of the three had drunk, was to be 
returned to Him. I had the impression that she had a feel- 
ing of awe regarding it, and that no other might have it. 
It was taken out by one of the servants, and I knew it was 
the Cup I was holding in my hands. The wayfarers were 
resting beneath a tree, and the servant gave it to One who 
put it in the broad girdle or sash He was wearing. 

That was all I saw. 

Now this mental] picture may have been purely imagina- 
tion, but certainly at the time I did not think so. Now I 
hardly know what to think. If it were true it would prob- 
ably explain why the clairvoyante described the Last Supper, 
for quite likely our Lord would still have had the Cup in 
His possession at that time, and may have used it, though 
it certainly was not the Holy Grail. 

So far as I know, the Cup is still in Mr. T. P. ’s possession, 
but not open to public view, for it became too great a tie to 
allow it to be constantly seen, as it naturally meant that one 
or other of the family had to be present the whole time 
to guard against possible destruction or robbery. 

It is many months now since I have heard anything from 
Mr.T.P. Before the war excavations had been begun, so 
Mr. T.P. told me, but no doubt during the war they were 
stopped. Whether parchments will ever be discovered which 
will throw any definite light on the origin of the Cup remains 
to be seen. dt may be that the matter will rest where it is, 
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and nothing further transpire regarding it. At all events, 
here is the incident so far as I was connected with it, and 
maybe it is one which will be of interest to those who know 
or care for Glastonbury. 

LESLIE MOORE. 


[EDITORIAL NOTE.—While publishing this statement with re- 
serves, we print it because we are assured of the dona fides of 
the writer and because we have confirmatory evidence of 
certain facts mentioned in the course of it. The latter portion 
refers, of course, to an alleged discovery which, partly owing 
to the sincere belief in its genuineness evinced by the late 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, who for a long time had “the Cup” 
in his house, excited a good deal of interest in London some 
few years back. As a curious psychic experience the author's 
narrative, therefore, will be worth placing on record, even 
though the chance of verifying any of the details may be 
rather remote. In any case, even if the waking vision should 
prove to have no possible foundation in past history, it seems 
desirable to challenge investigation, and it is quite as import- 
ant to record the failures of psychometrists as to proclaim 
their successes. With regard to the Cannon manuscript and 
Mr. Bligh Bond's automatic script, the account here given 
by the author strongly confirms the suggestion made in 
these columns by Father Thurston (see “ Veridical Automa- 
tism ” in THE MONTH, March, 1918, espec. pp. 256—260) 
that the idea of a large chapel at the east end of the Abbey 
church already existed in the minds of the automatists before 
their experiments began. Cannon's sketch, reproduced by Mr. 
Bond in his Gate of Remembrance, p. 117, unquestionably 
shows such a chapel. Whether there was anything in the text 
of Cannon's manuscript to emphasize this feature Mr. Bligh 
Bond does not tell us.] 





SAPIENTIAM PRAESTANS PARVULIS 


HEN I, too small a child to read 
The Gospel of Thee, liked to linger 
In an old garden, sowing seed 
And counting buds,—it was Thy Finger 
Moving along Thy pictured speech 
Which showed me wisdom, hard to teach. 


Few pages turned from day to day; 
I learnt the coloured pictures over: 
A briar-hedged meadow high with hay, 
Above the red, bee-burly clover; 
Where sorrow only came in things 
Like tumbling birds with broken wings. 


In this same spelling-book of Earth 
Were riddles which I grew to guess, 
Whore answers are new riddles,—birth 
And death and sudden loneliness, 
Which must be learnt by heart. God knows 
The cost in tears of learning those! 


They are the rudiments of pain, 
Those riddles, and first sums in sorrow. 
How often did I ask again: 
“Must I learn more, please, God, to-morrow?” 
(When at the day’s end, prayers were due) 
Clinging to all the God I knew. 


With years, the lessons changed, I read 
Through fairy-tales to chivalry, 
Where joy-illumined letters said 
That dreams would soon come true for me; 
That there would be for me, no less 
A Camelot, a Lyonesse. 


A shadow fell across the page 
Of turrets and green-bowered places, 
Flung, as in tournament a gage,— 
A shadow of strange, upturned faces. 
The chivalry of Christ went by 
From Camelot to Calvary! 
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One, around whom the wild birds flew, 
Beckoned me. Over stone and sod 
I followed, knowing he spoke true, 
This love-lord, jongleur-saint of God, 
Until it seemed to me, we stood 
At the poor market of the Rood. 


I saw Christ lifted up to draw 
All men. His Mother's heart was broken 
But still she offered Him. I saw 
None ask His price, no pity spoken. 
It seemed none wanted Him, except 
Poor, spendthrift Magdalen, who wept. 


And then I knew this Company 
For those who bid for Him, and spent 
All that they had, and splendidly 
Beggared themselves, and were content 
To pay such price, though such as I 
With pence of penitence might buy. 


I saw Christ’s Head sink lower then 
As if He sought to rest His Eyes 
On Mary, John and Magdalen, 
On Dismas, who stole Paradise, 
And down the years to look on me 
With Francis and his Company. 


To-day, the world still looks at Thee 
And offers pauper prices for Thee. 
I will sell all I have, to be 
A vase of spikenard to adore Thee! 
Lord! Let me buy Thee dearly! Spend 
Myself till this love-lesson end! 


I offer all I have to give,— 
And all the tears I shed in learning,— 
Laborious days still left to live,— 
The agony of love’s discerning 
Thy suffering for souls,—to pay 
For knowing Thee, Christ cast-away! 


C. R. MALING. 











THE CONVERSION OF HOME 
THE MEDIUM 


HAT the Medium, Daniel Dunglas Home, was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church at Rome, and was 


admitted to an audience with Pius IX., is a fact 
well known to all who have given any attention to the career 
of that famous Psychic. To do him justice, Home deals 
with the subject very fully in the first series of recollections 
which he published under the title of /ucidents in my Life. 
Whether the writer’s candour be real or only apparent, it is 
not perhaps too easy to determine, but he evidently wished to 
produce the impression of meeting his critics fairly and in 
the open. At the time when Home came to Rome he was 
twenty-three years of age, having been born in Scotland in 
1833, though nearly all his life since early childhood had 
been spent in the United States. The medium’s spirit- 
rapping experiences began in 1850, and in the following year 
he had already acquired a considerable reputation, sometimes 
holding circles as often as six times a day.t In 1855 he 
crossed the Atlantic, and after spending a few months in 
England, he came to Florence in the autumn. There, in the 
month of December, an attempt was made to assassinate him, 
but only a very slight dagger wound was inflicted. The 
motive of the outrage was never discovered, and some scoffers 
even have doubted the reality of the occurrence, despite the 
very circumstantial account of the affair which Home sup- 
plies in his /ucidents. To his wife, however, who empha- 
sizes “the shock caused to his sensitive temperament” both 
by the outrage and the extreme severity of the winter, the 
state of the medium’s health seemed mainly responsible for 
the fact that shortly afterwards he lost, or at any rate de- 
clared that he had lost, his special psychic gift. On the evening 
of February 10, 1856,as Home himself records, “ the spirits 
told me that my power would leave me for a year.” At 
this time he had been on the point of undertaking a journey 
to Naples in company with Count Branicki and his family 
who were all Catholics. The psychic wrote to explain that, 
as he was no longer able to promise any manifestations, he 
felt he ought to decline their invitation to join them. He 


' Mrs. Home, D. D. Home, his Life and Mission, p. 11. 
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was informed, however, that he need feel no scruples, as he 
was wanted for his own sake and not for any exhibition of 
his powers. The party spent three weeks in Naples, and in 
spite of the suspension of his mediumship, phenomena took 
place in Home’s presence, though he explains them by saying 
that his being there seemed to develop the power in others. 
It seems that one of the Royal Princes, who joined in a séance 
which was held in the house of the American Minister at the 
Court of Naples, was himself a medium, and manifestations 
occurred by which Mr. R. Dale Owen, the Minister in ques- 
tion, was converted to spiritualism. Then, on a change of 
scene, new influences were encountered, and Home's religious 
views underwent a change, which his second wife, in her 
Memoir, introduces as follows: 


From Naples, the Branicki family and their guest went to 
Rome, where the Catholic influences that surrounded him exerted 
themselves constantly and effectively to turn his thoughts towards 
seeking refuge in the Church. They were aided by fhe cruel 
experiences he had recently suffered. The falsehood of friends 
to whom he was much attached had wounded him keenly, the 
occurrences that closed his stay in Florence had profoundly sad- 
dened him; and while these clouds darkened the natural sun- 
shine of his spirit, a veil had been suddenly dropped between him 
and the world beyond, and all counsel and comfort from it was 
withdrawn. In this gloomy moment, Catholic advisers suggested 
to him that the peace of mind he longed for might perhaps be 
found in the Church of Rome, and he sought and read with in- 
tense eagerness works relating to her doctrines.' 


Home’s own account, written in 1863, states that, when all 
natural and spiritual consolations were withdrawn, “life 
seemed to me a blank,” accordingly he was led to read 
Romish books, and then, 


Finding them expressive of so many facts which I had found 
coincident in my own experience, I thought that all contending 
and contradictory beliefs would be for ever set at rest, could I 
but be received as a member of that body. My experiences of 
life and its falsity had already left so indelible a mark on my 
soul, from my recent experiences of it at Florence, that I wished 
to shun every thing which pertained to this world and I deter- 
mined to enter a monastery. 


We really have no record of experiences at Florence, save 
the attempt upon his life, which seem adequately to explain 


' Home’s Life and Mission, pp. 67, 68. 
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so profound a depression. It is impossible not to conjecture 
that either some love disappointment had occurred or that 
his sudden propinquity to the next world had thoroughly 
frightened him. Be this as it may, the account goes on: 


After two or three weeks of serious deliberations on the part 
of the authorities, it was decided that I should be received as 
a member of the Church and I was confirmed. The Princess 
O(rsini) was my godmother, and the Count B(ranicki) my god- 
father on the occasion. I was most kindly received by the Pope, 
who questioned me much regarding my past life. He pointed 
to a crucifix which stood near to us, and said: “ My child, it is 
upon what is on that table that we place our faith.” He also 
gave me a large silver medal which it has since been my misfor- 
tune to lose. 


From the memoir written by Mrs. Home we learn that “ an 
English Prelate, Mgr. Talbot, accompanied Home to the 
Vatican,” and it appears that the same Mgr. Talbot, a per- 
sonage with whom readers of Purcell’s Zi/e of Cardinal 
‘Manning are made very familiar, was also his guide in pre- 
paring him for reception. A letter of his to Home, giving 
him directions concerning his confirmation, was preserved 
among the papers found after the medium’s death, as also a 
special Papal blessing which, Mrs. Home declares, “ guaran- 
teed to him and his relatives an entry into Paradise.” The 
fact that the writer belonged to the Orthodox Russian Church 
may explain the quaintness of this impression regarding the 
purport of a Papal blessing, as also the following remark 
connected with the reception: “ There was nothing said of 
demoniacal possession. Possibly in welcoming her new son, 
the Church had hopes that she might one day canonise him 
as a worker of miracles.”? On the other hand, I know of 
no evidence to suggest that Home’s conversion was regarded 
in Rome as an important conquest. I can find no mention 
of it in Zhe Tablet or in the Civilta Cattolica or in the 
Giornale di Roma, in all of which the more striking occur- 
rences of this kind were commonly recorded. ‘No doubt 
Home’s aristocratic friends, like the Branickis, will easily have 
procured him an introduction to the Hon. and Very Rev. Mgr. 
George Talbot, who even then, as we learn from the Catholic 
Directory, was a Cameriere Segreto of His Holiness and resi- 
dent at the Vatican. It is also possible that at this very early 
date in his career, when the young medium had hardly been 

' Mrs, Home, D. D. Home, p. 68. 
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six months on the Continent, and had never remained long 
in one place, his fame as a psychic had awakened no echo 
in Papal Rome. In that case it may quite conceivably have 
happened that no special warning was addressed to him re- 
garding spiritualistic practices, the more so that his avowed 
intention of entering a religious Order would have disarmed 
suspicion. This purpose was apparently quite serious at first, 
even from Mrs. Home’s account of it. She writes: 


Whom the king smiles on, courtiers smile on; and the gracious 
bearing of the Pope was imitated by all the hierarchy of Rome 
from cardinals downwards. The path that led the young convert 
up to the monastery gates was strewn with roses, and amidst the 
applause and encouragement of all around him, he might have 
finally seen those gates close upon him, but that—— But that the 
nearer he drew to the monastic life the less that life allured 
him and the stronger became his misgivings. . . . Convinced 
that to shut himself up in a convent cell would be a fatal error, 
he drew back and refused to enter. This determination was no 
sooner arrived at than he quitted Italy; and in company with the 
Branicki family came to Paris in June 1856.1 

It all sounds very much like: 

The Devil fell ill, the Devil a monk would be, 
The Devil got well, the Devil a monk was he. 

At the same time I find it hard, indeed practically im- 
possible, to believe that Home, living for six weeks among 
the type of Catholics to which a budding vocation must have 
introduced him, can have failed to carry away a clear under- 
standing of the attitude of moral theology towards the prac- 
tices of the séance room. Although his power had left him, 
or, perhaps more correctly, the prickings of conscience de- 
terred him from exercising it, there was plenty of talk in 
Rome at that date about “ Magnetismus,” and under this term 
was included not only hypnotism, or mesmerism, but the 
whole body of related phenomena. It was in the month of 
August of that very year, 1856, that the Congregation of the 
Holy Office published a notable Encyclical on this matter, 
and although Home left Rome in the preceding June, such 
decrees are not issued before much discussion has taken place 
and considerable interest has been awakened in the subject 
in ecclesiastical circles beforehand. In this Encyclical the 
practices of those are denounced who “ boast that they have 
discovered certain principles of augury and divination,” and 
the phenomena which passed under the name of “ clairvoy- 

1 Mrs. Home, D. D. Home, p. 69. 
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ance’’ and “somnabulism’’! were definitely condemned as 
“superstitious,” while special reference is made to those who 
profess “to call up the souls of the dead, to obtain replies, 
and to discern things unknown and distant” (amimas mor- 
tuorum evocare, responsa accipere, tgnota et longinqua dete- 
gere). The conclusion is drawn that, “ whatever the process 
followed,” this use of physical means to procure a non-natural 
effect involves a deception which is altogether unlawful and 
heretical, and is an offence against sound principles of 
morality.2 Without being able to pronounce too positively, 
I get the impression from Home’s manner of speaking in his 
book, /ncidents, that he was by no means unacquainted with 
the standpoint of Catholic moralists, and that he was rather 
ingenious in so wording his references to his psychic pheno- 
mena as apparently to justify them from theological censure. 
For example, speaking of the Papal audience granted to him, 
he remarks: 


It has since been frequently said of me that at this interview 
with the Pope, I had promised him that I would not have any 
more manifestations; but it is hardly necessary, after what I 
have narrated, to say that I could not have made any such pro- 
mise, nor did he ask any such promise to be made.* 


Of course Home could not promise that he would not have 
any more manifestations, any more than a man could promise 
that he would never see a ghost or hear the wail of a 
banshee; but Home could very well promise, and the Pope 
might very sensibly have exacted a promise, that he would 
never hold any more séances or deliberately provoke mani- 
festations. The very fact of his choosing to contradict an 
allegation which no sane critic could put forward points to 
the fact that the medium very probably did give an under- 
taking of the kind I have suggested. Home's little economies 
in the matter of phraseology may sometimes be discerned by a 
comparison of his own statements with those made, generally 
from manuscript materials, in the biography which was after- 
wards compiled by his second wife. The following passage, 
which may be quoted at length, will supply an illustration: 


In June, 1856, I went to Paris, and as I had been advised to do 


! It is worth while to note that Dr. Haddock's experiences with his psychic 
‘*Emma” were published in 1851 under the title Somnolism and Psycheism. 

2 The more significant passages of this Encyclical are printed in Denzinger- 
Bannwart, Enchiridion, nn, 1653—1654. 

3 Incidents, p. 95. 
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by the Pope, I sought the counsel of Pére de Ravignan, one of the 
most learned and excellent men of the day. During the winter 
I again fell ill . . . . and for some time I was confined to 
my bed. The time was fast drawing nigh when the year would 
expire, during which my power was to be suspended. The Pére 
de Ravignan always assured me that as I was now a member of 
the Catholic Church it would not return tome. For myself I had 
no opinion on the subject, as I was quite without data except his 
assurance on the point.! 


Now it seems that Pére de Ravignan’s assurance was not 
an absolute prophecy but a conditional one, which Mrs. Home, 
no doubt from a letter, gives more correctly as follows:: 
“ Have no fear, my child,? as long as you go on as you are 
now doing, observing carefully all the precepts of our Holy 
Church, your powers will not be allowed to return.’ It is 
quite certain, as we shall see, that Home did not carry out the 
condition I have italicised. Be this as it may, his account of 
the renewal of the manifestations runs as follows: 


On the night of the roth of February, 1857, as the clock struck 
twelve, I was in bed, to which I had been confined, when there 
come some loud rappings in my room, a hand was placed gently 
on my brow, and a voice said, “ Be of good cheer, Daniel, you 
will soon be well.” But a few minutes had elapsed before I 
sank into a quiet sleep, and I awakened in the morning feeling 
more refreshed than I had done for a long time. I wrote ta 
the Pére de Ravignan, telling him what had occurred, and the 
same afternoon he came to see me. During the conversation 
loud rappings were heard on the ceiling and on the floor, and as 
he was about to give me his benediction before leaving, loud raps 
came on the bedstead. He left me without expressing any 
opinion whatever on the subject of the phenomena.‘ 


It will be noticed that Home adopts the attitude of being 
merely the subject of these manifestations. If we could trust 
the fidelity of his account, they came to him unsought, and 
since he alone had the experience, it is impossible to con- 
tradict him. The same pose is maintained in the paragraph 
which immediately follows, though his widow, as we shall 
see, gives him away in the biography she compiled in 1888:, 


1 Incidents, p. 95. 

2 Home preserved several short letters from Pére de Ravignan (Jbid. p. 73). 
They usuaily begin “ Moa bien cher enfant.” It will be remembered that at 
this date the Medium was only 23. Three of these letters are printed in the 
Second Series of Incidents in my Life, pp. 55, 56. 

8 D. D. Home, his Life and Mission, p. 70. 


+ Incidents, pp. 95, 96. 
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The following day (Feb. 11th) I had sufficiently recovered to 
take a drive, and on Friday the 13th, I was presented to their 
Majesties at the Tuileries, where manifestations of an extraor- 
dinary nature occurred. The following morning I called on the 
Pére de Ravignan to inform him of this. He expressed great 
dissatisfaction at my being the subject of such visitations, and 
said that he would not give me absolution unless I should at once 
retum to my room, shut myself up there, and not listen to any 
rappings or pay the slightest attention to whatever phenomena 
might occur in my presence. I wished to reason with him and 
to explain that I could not prevent myself from hearing and 
seeing, for that God having blessed me with the two faculties, it 
was not in my power to ignore them. As for shutting myself up, I 
did not think, from my having before tried the experiment, that it 
was consistent with my nervous temperament, and that the strain 
on my nervous system would be too great if I were thus isolated. 
He would not listen to me and told me I had no right to reason. 
“Do as I bid you, otherwise bear the consequences.”’ I left 
him in great distress of mind. I wished not to be disobedient, 
and yet I felt that God is greater than man, and that e having 
bestowed the power of reason on me, I could not see why I should 
be thus deprived of it.! 


Anyone reading this version of the story will be led to infer 
that Home, even according to the standards accepted by 
Catholic theology, had done nothing blameworthy. The 
manifestations had presented themselves unsolicited. The 
medium had been perfectly frank with his confessor, and it 
was not in his power to prevent the noises and other pheno- 
mena from happening. No man was bound in conscience to 
take such extraordinary precautions against a recurrence of 
the phenomena as the shutting himself up in his room. But 
every intelligent reader who has any acquaintance with Pére 
de Ravignan’s character will be satisfied that the great 
preacher can have said nothing so foolish. Home had not 
been merely the passive victim of this visitation of spiritual 
influences. It is his widow, a quarter of a century afterwards, 
who makes the matter quite plain. She informs us that the 
news of the return of Home’s powers spread to the Court. 
So preternaturally rapid was the diffusion of this intelligence 
that two days afterwards, in spite of the medium’s invalid 
condition— 


An Imperial invitation to the Tuileries followed and he was 
presented to the Emperor and Empress. This was on the 13th of 


1 Incidents in my Life, p. 96. 
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February, and certain personages .of the Court were selected to 
be present at a séance held the same evening.'! 


So it was not merely that during his visit to the Tuileries 
“manifestations of an extraordinary nature occurred,” but 
that Home went back the same evening to hold a séance in 
the presence of a company of invited guests. If he is thus 
convicted of improving upon the facts to suit his purpose in 
one particular, he is clearly capable of doctoring his account 
in other directions. I accordingly suggest that the whole 
story of the spirits’ warning that his power was to be sus- 
pended for just a year, was nothing more than a convenient 
fiction. So far as I can discover, it lacks all independent 
confirmation. It depends upon the medium’s word alone, 
and there is no evidence that it was ever heard of until Home 
had grown tired of the restraints of Catholicism and wanted 
once more to figure before admiring eyes as the most wonder- 
ful magician of histimes. I believe that if the real facts of 
the case could come to light, it would be found that Home 
had got a hint that Napoleon III. was anxious to witness 
the phenomena which had attracted so much attention in 
America, England, and Italy. So flattering a prospect would 
have been seductive to any young man, and there was cer- 
tainly a strong blend of snobbery in Home’s composition. 
He accordingly invented the tale that the suspension of the 
phenomena was not due to any religious scruple of his own, 
but to the action of the spirits. By great good fortune the 
spirits had so arranged things that the fallow year expired 
and his health was miraculously restored just in time for him 
to go to the Tuileries and to be presented to the Emperor 
and Empress, and thereupon a séance duly followed.* 


One extremely suspicious feature in Home's story of the 
year’s suspension is a certain incident which occurred in Paris 
and which he assigns in his book to the summer of the year 
1857, under the chapter-heading: “ 1857-8.—France, Italy 
and Russia—Marriage.”’ The account had best be given in 
his own words: 


In an hotel situate on the Boulevard des Italfens, I was intro- 
duced to a family, consisting of Mr. H——, his wife, and their 
two sons, both of whom were at that time in the English army, 


1 Mrs, Home, D. D. Home, p. 70. 

* The curious thing is that an exactly similar and equally sudden recovery of 
powers which Home declared to be in abeyance took place when he was invited 
to attend a reception by the Czar in the Imperial I’alace at St. Petersburg. 
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and had just returned from the Crimean campaign. The father, 
a cool-headed, truthful-minded man, was a countryman of mine, 
and our conversation soon turned upon the wonders of second 
sight and ghost seeing. Presently, whilst we were talking to- 
gether, we were startled at hearing loud sounds coming from a 
distant part of the room and slowly approaching us. I at once 
suggested to them that some spirit desired to communicate with 
us. The unseen one assented to this by making the sounds for 
the alphabet,! and the name “ Grégoire” was spelt out, with the 
additional information that he had passed from earth, giving 
the time of his departure. This the two young officers at once 
and strongly contradicted, for they recognized in the name a very, 
intimate friend, an officer in the French army in the Crimea, 
whom they had only just left there suffering under a slight wound, 
but so slight that it gave no apprehension of an unfavourable 
kind. He, however, now gave them other proof of his identity, 
and during the whole of the remaining hours of the afternoon 
and evening he continued to make his presence manifest. Several 
times things were brought from parts of the room distant from 
us and there were frequent raps and his friends felt touches. 
Sounds resembling the firing of musketry were heard.? 

The rest of the story, with the verification of the death of 
‘‘ Grégoire,” is of no particular interest in the present connec- 
tion. The point which concerns us here is that the incident 
did not, and could not, have taken place in the summer of 
1857, when the Crimean War was over, but in the summer of 
1856. This fact was pointed out by a reviewer of the book 
in the Spectator, and Home himself, writing to the same 
journal, admitted that the date must be 1856.° It follows of 
course from this that the incident occurred during the sup- 
posed suspension of Home’s mediumistic faculties and not 
very long after his reception into the Church. Moreover, it 
cannot for a moment be maintained that Home on this occa- 
sion was merely a passive instrument, who could not help what 
happened. The alphabet was called—obviously a long and 
cumbrous process of communication—and the name was 
spelled out with other messages, while the manifestations con- 
tinued the whole afternoon and evening. None the less Home 
declares in the preceding chapter that until the power re- 
turned, as predicted, on Feburary roth, 1857, he “had fol- 
lowed out Pére de Ravignan’s injunctions most conscien- 
tiously.”* It is evident that there is a serious contradiction 


1 In this process of communicating by raps, five raps was the convention 
usually adopted to indicate that the spirits wanted the alphabet to be called 
in order that they might spell out a message. 

2 Incidents, p. 123. 2 The Spectator, April 4, 1863, p. 1838. 

* Incidents, p. 99. 
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here even if we confine ourselves to the medium’s own narra- 
tive, and it is not less plain that the transposition of the 
“ Grégoire” incident from 1856 to 1857 was somehow a very 
convenient lapse of memory in the interest of Mr. Home’s 
credit for consistency. But what throws a still more signifi- 
cant light upon the possible motives for this little inversion of 
chronological order, is the statement made about the convert 
medium in de Ponlevoy’s Zi/e of Father de Ravignan, Home 
himself has the courage to quote the whole passage in his 
Incidents, but I prefer to use a slightly modified version 
of the published English translation. 


We cannot conclude this chapter [says Pére de Ponlevoy] with- 
out making some mention of that well-known American Medium 
who possessed the unfortunate talent of turning other things be- 
sides tables, and of calling up the dead for the amusement of 
the living. Much has been said, even in the newspapers, about 
his close and pious intimacy with F. de Ravignan; and it seems 
that an attempt has been made to use an honoured name as a 
passport to introduce into France and establish there these pre- 
cious discoveries of the New World. 

The facts simply stated are as follows: It is quite true that 
after the young man had been converted in Rome, he was there 
furnished with an introduction to F. de Ravignan, but at this 
time he had given up his magic together with his Protestantism, 
and he was welcomed with the interest which is due from a 
priest to every soul, ransomed with the blood of Jesus Christ, 
and especially, perhaps, to a soul which is converted and brought 
back to the bosom of the Church. On his arrival in Paris he 
was again absolutely forbidden to return in any way to his old 
practices. F. de Ravignan, agreeably to the principles of the 
faith which condemn all superstition, prohibited under the 
severest penalties he could inflict, all participation in or pre- 
sence at these dangerous and sometimes guilty proceedings. Once 
the unhappy Medium, beset by I know not what man or devil, 
was unfaithful to his promise: he was received with a severity 
which prostrated him. I chanced at the time to come into the 
room and I saw him rolling on the ground and writhing like a 
worm at the feet of the priest, so righteously indignant. The 
Father was touched by this frenzy of repentance, raised him up 
and pardoned him, but, before dismissing him, exacted a written 
promise confirmed by an oath. Buta notorious relapse soon took 
place, and the servant of God breaking off all relations with this 


‘It must be remembered that Home’s book appeared simultaneously in 
French and English and that the popularity of de Ponlevoy’s Vie du R. P. 
Xavier de Ravignan was so great among all classes of French readers that its 
allegations could not be passed over in silence, 
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slave of the spirits sent him word never again to appear in his 
presence.! 

The “ notorious relapse " was evidently the séance given by 
Home before the Emperor at the Tuileries, the fame of which 
spread even to America. The other backsliding, which under 
Pére de Ravignan’s severe rebuke elicited such a “frenzy of 
repentance,” may well have been this very “ Grégoire ” episode 
which has just been recounted. Home was forced to make 
some reply to the uncompromising indictment of Father de 
Ponlevoy. After quoting the passage he comments as 
follows: 

If the rest of the book is not more truthful than this statement 
it is certainly not worth reading. The good Father de Ravignan 
well knew that I was not an American, and that this power had 
begun with me before I ever saw America, for I had told him 
all my history. He also knew that I never invoked the spirits.® 
No good name is, or ever will be, required to introduce, or ac- 
credit a God-given truth, and I know far too well the power of 
facts to think that they required the passport of even F. de 
Ravignan’s name. His biographer must have had a limited edu- 
cation too, both religious and historical, to write of these things 
as being the “ fine discoveries of the New World,” for they are 
readily to be traced in every country of which any record is 
preserved to us. It is perfectly untrue that I ever abjured any 
magical or other processes, for I never knew anything of such, 
and therefore I could not abjure them.‘ 

Home then declares that he told Father de Ravignan that 
the spirits would return to him on February roth, 1857, but 
that the Father assured him there was no fear of that as long 
as he went to the sacraments. “I followed his injunctions 
most conscientiously, but on the very day promised they came 
as I have described.”’ Finally the medium asserts: 


I never yet violated any promise to my knowledge, and as 
to the biographer coming in and finding me rolling on the ground 
and crawling like a worm, it is an entire falsehood. But had it 
even been true, it would not have been the place of a priest 
to make such a thing public. If I took an oath, and wrote it 
down as alleged, that writing will have been kept. Let it be 

1 A. de Ponlevoy, S.J., Life of Father de Ravignan, Eng. trans., pp. 545—546. 
(French edit., Il. pp. 298—299.) 

2 This seems to me a very quibbling reply. To form a circle and to sit 
awaiting manifestations, to do this in a darkened room in order to observe 
“spirit lights" (Incidents, pp. 25, 33, 36, 38, 49, 66, 72, etc.) is surely a manner 
of invoking spirits. 

3 And yet the Spiritualists, both of England and America, every year cele- 
brate the 31st of March as the anniversary of the foundation of modern 
Spiritualism, which took place in 1848 at Hydesville, New York. 

4 Incidents, p. 98. 
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forthcoming to save the character of this Father A. de Ponlevoy, 
that he may prove the truth of the statement he makes. In the 
meantime, I say that it is without even any foundation of truth. 
The last time I saw the good F. de Ravignan, I would only reason 
with him, for as I then said to him, noman had a right to forbid 
that which God gave. I left him without confessing even, so 
that I had not been on my knees at all, much less crawling like 
a worm, 


No impartial person who will make acquaintance with Pére 
de Gabriac’s Zife of de Ponlevoy, a man who became at a 
later date Provincial and Master of Novices, and who for his 
austerity, charity and holiness was universally revered, can for 
a moment believe that his description of the scene between 
Home and Pére de Ravignan was an unscrupulous fabrication. 
It seems equally impossible to suppose that it was a case of 
mistaken identity, or that Home had fallen into a trance state 
and did not know what he was doing. There is practically no 
choice but to conclude that one of the two was telling a down- 
right lie, and can we hesitate to decide on which side the per- 
jury lay? Home had every motive of interest impelling him 
to contradict a story in which he played so ignominious a part. 
He was also by nature an intensely sensitive man. On the 
other hand Pére de Ponlevoy had no adequate motive for in- 
venting such a tale. He almost certainly would not have 
touched on the matter at all, except for the fact that Home 
more suo was magnifying his acquaintance with the great 
preacher and had managed to convey that this intimacy was 
equivalent to an approval of his mediumship. It may be 
noted that at a later date (January, 1864), after the first 
series of Home's /ucidents in my Life had been published in 
English and French, the medium was banished from the States 
of the Church on account of his spiritualistic practices. There- 
upon he endeavoured, though without success, to induce the 
British Government to make his expulsion an occasion for 
diplomatic intervention. But the story (recounted at weari- 
some length in the second series of /ucidents) is too long to 
tell here. It will be sufficient for my present purpose to have 
shown that there was certainly a strain of insincerity in Home’s 
character, and that his air of frankness and geniality was in 
all probability a calculated pose. It does not seem to me that 
this invalidates the evidence for his astounding phenomena, 
but it should probably render us cautious in accepting any 
statement for which we have no better authority than the 
medium’s own word. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 
VOL. CXXXV. FF 








AN EARTHLY PARADISE 


T is disconcerting to find how little one half of the Catho- 
| lic world knows what the other half is doing and think- 
ing about. If all of us lived up to our name of Catholic 
we should think more in continents, and less provincially than 
we commonly do. Our school geographies, if written and 
taught by what one might call Catholic Imperialists, might 
accomplish much more than they do at present in linking to- 
gether the widely-scattered children of the Church by a 
common knowledge of, and sympathy for, each other. 
Besides a fondness for bananas and singing birds, there 
are other reasons why English Catholics should be interested 
in the Canary Islands. Whether Hy-Brazil, the beautiful 
island St. Brendan visited, was one of this group or not, it 
seems probable from medizval tradittons that the Canary 
Islands were visited by Irish voyagers before the Spanish 
invasion at the beginning of the fifteenth century. To the 
fine composite race, evolved by intermarriage between the 
conquered native Guanches and the Spaniards (between whom 
there can have been no marked difference in complexion), 
were added a large number of English and Irish Catholic 
refugees under the Elizabethan persecutions and the com- 
pletion of the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland in 1688. To 
this day one comes across such names as Walsh, Galwey, 
Fleming, Fallan, O’Toole, Topham, Hurst, Murphy, Porter, 
Whyte, Weever, O'Daly, O’Shee. Many of these engaged in 
the once thriving wine-trade with England and North 
America in the days when Malmsey and Canary sack were 
names to conjure with. By intermarriage with the best 
Spanish families and by services rendered to the country of 
their adoption, some of these erstwhile British families rose 
to great eminence. Thus Field-Marshal O’Donnel, who was 
born at Sta. Cruz, Teneriffe, and commanded in the Spanish— 
Moroccan War of 1859, was created Duke of Tetuan. The 
present Marquis Cologan is the descendant of an Elizabethan 
O’Calloghan. Though by title, estate and nationality 
Spanish, he is not only a fluent English speaker, but gave his 
son to fight and die for the Allied Cause in the late war. 
This distinguished family, which so touchingly preserves its 
traditions, has no less staunchly clung to the Faith for which 
it suffered exile. A beautiful old mansion belonging to it in 
Orotava has been given up to nuns of the Assumption Order, 
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who here have a high-class school on the most modern princi- 
ples. And here, too, the link with Britain is preserved, for 
not only have there been from time to time English pupils, 
but quite a number of the nuns are English, Irish, Scotch, 
or Canadian, and the present Mether Superior is English. 
One hears our English hymns sung at Benediction, and at 
a thanksgiving service I attended for the Peace, the organist 
not only played our National Anthem, but Rule Britannia! 

The ignorance of foolish men who prate about the prisoned 
lives of the nuns would indeed be put to shame could they 
but witness the life that circulates through this heart of 
Catholic energy in Orotava. The nuns may be of half a 
dozen nationalities. Any of them may be sent on at any time 
to teach in France, England, Philadelphia or the Philippine 
Islands. Yet none of their houses, I feel sure, can have such 
a lovely garden or command such an entrancing view as that 
at Orotava. Situated at a height of nearly 1,200 feet above 
the sea, this convent garden and its surrounding vineyards 
and orange-groves, enjoy a coolerclimate than the lower 
slopes they look upon—miles of terraced banana plantations 
of brightest green, descending to a peacock-blue sea, fringed 
with a lace-like circlet of white surf. Here is the little white 
and red-roofed Puerto where most of the English residents 
live and bathe with an almost religious fervour in sun and 
foam. Here from above one can see the ships which are our 
link with the outside world. Across the sea lies the sister- 
island of La Palma, whose immense crater is sharply out- 
lined at sunset. One’s gaze returns to the ground at one’s 
feet. An immense Spanish chestnut is plainly king of this 
garden. He dates from the Conquest, and is eloquent of 
memories. Prismatic waves of blossom break in a riotous 
spray of colour and perfume round his old limbs and trunk, 
which seem almost as venerable as the semicircle of mountains 
which climb into the clouds behind him. Just above, sur- 
rounded by a stately bodyguard of soaring palms, which rear 
their golden crowns of fruit in lofty sovereignty over ferns 
and laurels, is the fine domed Church of the Conception, 
some of the silver plate of which formerly belonged to old 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. It appears to have been 
sold at the time of Oliver Cromwell. 

I was fortunate enough to be here on the Octave of Corpus 
Christi, on which annual religious festival carpets of flower 
petals are woven along all the principal streets and squares. 
The men who execute these ephemeral designs are great 
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artists. The patterns and pictures, including life-sized 
figures of angels, doves, etc., and all kinds of symbolic de- 
vices, are picked out with sharpness and perfection of outline 
in the most vivid and various tints, which nevertheless shade 
and harmonize most tastefully. Comparison with Eastern 
carpets or medizval tapestry does not render full justice to 
the combined vividness and softness of these glowing flower 
carpets. The procession, which issued from the Church of 
the Conception at sunset, to wend its way in solemn splendour 
over this flower-carpeted route, added to it a surfeit of colour 
which would have nearly turned the brain of an artist. A 
walking forest of orange-coloured flame-points (for each par- 
ticipant carried a lighted taper, burning steadily, as the day- 
breeze sank to evening calm) ; an army of acolytes and clerics 
(including the Bishop) in scarlet and cloth of gold—the 
colours of Old Spain repeated in a hundred moving banners ; 
a great silver processional altar, blazing with lights half- 
veiled in blue clouds of incense; the bright silk mantillas on 
the heads of thousands of prostrating peasant women, com- 
bined with the brilliant tints of the flower carpet and the 
sunset to produce a chromatic effect, which seemed but a fit 
expression of homage to the Majesty of God, moving among 
the throng. Many choirs and instruments added the harmony 
of music to that of colour, and the heavens themselves de- 
clared the glory of God. 

For here is no Saharan sky of brass, but an ever-changing 
procession of clouds across the blues of sea and sky and 
mountain. Now sitting on the tops of the pines or the high- 
est apple and cherry orchards of the lower summits, or stoop- 
ing to the red-tiled roofs of Orotava, muffling the voices of 
the church bells which call one to another the messages of life 
and death; and now crowding like a flock of sheep up some 
lofty mountain-pass in the interior of the island. Or they 
are whirled off to sea, into uppermost air, by the mysterious 
atmospheric currents which play round the giant Peak of 
Teneriffe and the aerial tides of the Tropic of Cancer. At 
sunset, in these latitudes, the clouds, mountains and sea go 
through such a gamut of flaming colours as to wring a Bene- 
dicite from any who have a living soul within them, mak- 
ing of the Peak a Mount of Transfiguration. They throw 
down a purple garment of shadows to protect his shoulders 
from the noontide heat, and crown his head with a diadem of 
snow, renewing his youth in their fountains. 

The solemnity of Corpus Christi, under a close-hovering 
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canopy of flaming clouds, makes one see more than mere 
vapour in their glowing beauty. They portray vividly our 
childhood’s conceptions of dazzling veils of Sinai and Ascen- 
sion, predestined chariots of the Advent and the Judgment, 
the vesture of Celestial Powers. The light fades, and they 
shroud the earth as when “ darkness covered the face of the 
deep,” and they watered the garden of man’s innocence. 
Modern cynics may jest at the harpers on the cloud tops and 
the ancient custom of building churches on the summits so 
that men may go up into the mountains to pray. Perhaps 
when we put off what is carnal we may realize the child’s 
simple location and imagination of heaven through cloud- 
veils—the least material and most celestial of all visible 
things. 
ALEX. JOHNSTON. 





NORTH AND SOUTH 


REY piercing spire that seeks the stars— 
Oh, like a soul that yearns in vain, 
Exiled, alone, unsolacéd, 
It calls to God, in pain. 


Filled with wild light, with gloom austere, 
Tall narrow nave and vaulted choir— 
The arches are like praying hands 
Held up to stay God's ire. 


And great tower-pillars wrapt in cloud 
Are set for faithful Israel; 

From every stone the mystic cry :— 
“Come down, Emmanuel!" 


But sweeter wisdom of the South 
Builds for Incarnate God—a home: 
Calm o’er the shining Mystery 
Broods the almighty dome. 


His courts, His courts are open wide 
Around the lowly Mercy-seat 
Where He abides the live long day, 

His people at His Feet. 


Marble and fresco, sunny air, 
Light,—ample as His flooding grace, 
Triumphant prayer and tender praise :— 
“The Lord is in this place!” 
M. G, CHADWICK. 








THE RUNAWAY 


Quot servi, tot hostes. 
Every slave an enemy. 
(Roman proverb.) 


HE year 814, after the foundation of Rome, pro- 
vided the Eternal City with plenty to talk about. 
There were some excellent society scandals, several 
distinguished people being involved in a sensational will case, 
and tried for forgery. One of them had to leave the Senate 
and one or two actually had to retire for some time to their 
country-places off the coast, but this, and some other squalls 
of the sort, blew over very quickly. 

What really did cause an excitement which lasted well over 
a week was the murder of the City Prefect, or rather, the 
social problem it brought forward. Pedanius Secundus was, 
in fact, killed by one of his own slaves—some said, because 
he refused him his liberty, though the slave had saved the 
sum for which they had agreed he should buy it; others, be- 
cause the Prefect made love to some one the slave was fond 
of. But this was considered rather far-fetched; for nobody 
supposed the slave would really object to that. Anyhow, 
murdered he was, and by one of his own slaves, and the law 
naturally insisted that every slave belonging to the Prefect’s 
household at the time should be executed. About that there 
could be no doubt, and it was not so very long, in fact, since 
this law had been revised and strengthened. 

But it was considered a grave symptom of social unrest, 
that not only was a protest raised, by agitators belonging to 
the lowest class, against the crucifixion of the Prefect’s house- 
hold—which numbered, after all, not more than 400 persons, 
of whom many were of course women or quite young, and 
of no particular use in the world—but feeling grew so strong 
in certain quarters that there was a regular riot, and it was 
decided to bring the whole matter before the Senate and 
to insist on a firm policy being pursued. 

Little else was talked about at evening dinner parties and 
in the baths, though people were so bewildered by the novelty 
of the situation that they found it, at first, quite difficult to 
argue about at all. As Cingonius Varro very wittily put it, 
“If a man can’t do what he likes to his own slaves, merciful 
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gods! who can he do it to?” This hada great success, and 
got all round Rome in no time, and shone till it was eclipsed 
by the remark of Junia Paulina (who had shown such spirit 
too, it was recalled, over her third divorce). She had had 
a favourite slave nailed to a post with his hands above his 
head, and his skin torn off in strips, nobody quite knew why. 
Her husband, to whom the boy really belonged, was naturally 
annoyed, and called on her to ask. ‘*‘ Why?” was all she said. 
“Because I chose.”” This, too, was felt to be terse and very 
Roman, and later on it actually got quoted in a poem which 
had a certain vogue. However, it was felt that she rather 
weakened her position by confessing afterwards to her hus- 
band that she had wanted to see whether a person without 
his skin really looked like the statue of Marsyas in the Forum, 
and he, knowing that she had an artistic temperament and 
did clay modelling privately, handsomely forgave her. But 
it was acknowledged she would have retained her dignity 
better just by standing on her rights. 

Still, it must not be supposed that a grave matter of prin- 
ciple was left to be defended just by epigrams, however bril- 
liant. Elderly gentlemen, as I said, tended to deplore the 
weakening of fibre which they noticed in the younger genera- 
tion, and to confine themselves to quoting instances of old- 
time severity for which they had personally been responsible. 
Great attention was given to the sentiments of Turpilius 
Decimus, because he was enormously rich and owned, people 
said, as many as 20,000 slaves, though he always professed 
to be ignorant of their number within 5,000 at any given 
time. However, he had made his money suddenly, and a 
certain vulgarity was hinted at by the novel nature of the 
punishments he inflicted, like burying a slave up to the neck 
and then burning his head off. On the whole, scourging, 
blinding, being ticketed for fighting with wild animals at 
a forthcoming show, or simple crucifixion, were acknowledged 
as being in better keeping with tradition. For minor offences, 
being sent down to the country to work in mills, was right, 
though at times, when the rats were being a nuisance, many 
of the slaves got eaten, because they fainted at the mill- 
stone to which they were chained and couldn’t get out of the 
way. 

What worried everyone not a little was the suggestion 
which cropped up from time to time that slaves ought to 
have some sort of trial before they were condemned. It was 
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bad enough to have the Emperor Claudius forbidding sick 
slaves to be turned out of doors to die in the streets, where 
they gave no trouble except to the scavengers; still, no one 
had attended much to that. But a trial! That cut at the 
root of all established custom and implied a novel principle ; 
but what exactly, no one could see. 

“ Surely,” urged Haterius Nasutus, very earnestly, “ what 
I do to my slaves does rest wholly with myself. I quite see 
the point that nowadays, when everything is so expensive, 
one shouldn’t be extravagant and spoil them unnecessarily. 
Manual labour is more and more important. But to give 
them a ¢érial would imply that we have duties of justice to- 
wards them. Now that can’t be. And why? Because a slave 
has no rights. Duties and rights go together. I remember 
something about it in Cicero.” 

He looked round triumphantly. 

“Duties,” everyone repeated gravely, “imply rights.”” Oh 
well, that was a clear issue. Slaves certainly had no rights. 
They couldn’t make contracts; they couldn't marry; they 
hadn’t, therefore, any parents; they could sustain no legal 
injury whatever. If this were questioned, the whole founda- 
tion of society must crumble. 

But it was felt that Silius Largus raised the whole discus- 
sion at this juncture to a higher plane by quoting Aristotle. 
Aristotle was very subtle, he recalled. He had said that you 
could show justice and even affection.towards a slave as @ 
human creature, but not as slave. Slaves were tools with a 
soul inside them, and other tools hadn’t a soul; that was 
the difference. ‘“ Not but what,” he added, “I think our 
own Varro is nearer the mark when he divides farmyard 
implements according to whether they are dumb, or semi- 
voca], or vocal. Wagons and so on make the first class; 
cattle the second, and slaves the third. For after all, who 
does use a slave precisely as a human? Tools are precisely 
what one uses them as, and therefore it holds good, that they 
are as such incapable of having justice shown them.” 

However, the logic of this, though convincing, was felt 
to be rather a strain after dinner, and everyone was glad 
when Turpilius Decimus brought matters to safer ground 
once more by saying that anyhow he never had to worry 
about Ais slaves: he left it all to the house-steward, of course, 
at home, and to the agents on his big estates, where he prac- 
tically never went; and provided he drew his revenues these 
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middle-men could be as just and as affectionate, or the oppo- 
site, as they liked, and as for affection—but just then he 
remembered a story he wanted to tell to the young men at 
the other end of the room, to keep up his reputation, which 
was getting middle-aged like himself. So off he went and 
told it; they giggled dutifully; and applauded his conclu- 
sion: “ These things may be a disgrace for you and me—no? 
well, have it your own way!—but in a freedman I say it’s a 
duty—oh, a graceful duty; and in a slave, inevitable!”’ 

“ Boastful swine!"’ said the young men, the moment his 
back was turned. 

The Senatorial discussion was put off for a day, because 
so many of the Senators wanted to see a revival of Captain 
Courageous, by Plautus; and when the slave on the stage 
had to recite: “Don’t threaten me! Don't I know the Cross 
will be my sepulchre? That’s where my father and my grand- 
fathers and all my ancestry were buried,” the theatre 
rocked with applause, so apt was the line, though there was 
some whistling from the upper seats, and the ladies became 
nervous. 

However, in the Senate all went well, despite some rather 
childish appeals for leniency. Gaius Cassius clinched the 
matter in a telling speech. He went, it is true, so far as not 
to base his argument on his conservative instinct, which every- 
body knew, and which assured him that any change in the 
laws could only be for the worse; nor even on the legal 
position of slaves, or rather lack of it; but he pointed out that 
it stood to reason the Four Hundred must all have been im- 
plicated in the murder, or the mass of them at any rate, and 
deserved to die. As if a slave could kill his master without 
the household knowing he intended to! The fact that no 
scrap of evidence was forthcoming merely proved how well 
the secret had been kept and how loyal they were in crime. 
He recalled that even in old days, when slaves were born on 
the premises and grew up to know and love their masters 
from childhood, they had always been regarded with sus- 
picion; but now that armies of slaves were imported from 
every land, creatures of all religions or none, what was there 
left, save fear, to coerce so vile a rabble into discipline? 
Even in the army, mutinous cohorts were decimated, and some 
innocent men were bound to suffer. 

The sentence therefore stood, though at first a mob, which 
threw stones and shouted, prevented its being carried out. 
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However, Czsar himself wrote sharply reprimanding this 
sedition; the streets were lined with the military; the Four 
Hundred were marched out and crucified without further 
trouble in a field. A large choir of maidens sang a remark- 
able ode to the memory of Pedanius Secundus, though even 
this could not quite drown the screaming; and through the 
long avenue of crosses you could see to where the serene 
roofs of the Capitol and of the Temple of Jupiter towered 
flashing in the sunlight, for it was a lovely afternoon. 


Calpurnia was very angry indeed when she heard that old 
Acca had taken Philematium, three or four days afterwards, 
to see this field, for Philematium was only about five and a 
half, and Calpurnia remembered how frightened she had been 
of ghosts herself at that age. Calpurnia was quite an old 
lady now, but she had the kindest of hearts, and had grown 
kinder than ever since her husband died, and kindest of all 
in the last year or so, after she altogether gave up mixing 
in society. She knew that Acca had taken the little slave- 
girl there to frighten her and teach her to be obedient, but 
then, Philematium was never anything else, and she had been 
a great deal éoo frightened, and, in fact, was exposed to 
the risk of having, all the rest of her life, horrible night- 
mares, in which she was grinned at by faces that were no 
faces, and pursued by bundles of rags through which gleamed 
bones pecked white... . 

The worst of it was that Calpurnia never guessed that Acca, 
whose words were oil, developed a real dislike for Phile- 
matium on the strength of the scolding she had received 
that day; and so when Acca was lent to some friends of 
Calpurnia’s, whom Acca had not so much as heard of, and 
who lived in a very second-rate street, Calpurnia never 
guessed she was doing a cruel thing in telling Philematium 
she must go down too and help her. The poor little girl, 
who even now wasn’t eight years old, found it a terrible 
change from the lovely house on the Esquiline; and Acca, 
whose skin was like the inside of a nut and talked like a 
creaking door, was very different indeed from Calpurnia, who 
was still like honey-milk and rose-petals, and her whole room 
smelt sweet like a pine-wood in the evening. 

However, Acca went, in a terrible temper, and took Phile- 
matium with her, and made her do all the work downstairs 
except the cooking, and ordered her never to go to the upper 
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rooms, where their temporary master lived. She said he 
had a great bald head and eyes like coals and a ragged 
grey beard, and was probably a male witch who would eat 
little girls as soon as look at them. Philematium didn’t be- 
lieve that, but on the one occasion when she did creep up 
the stairs and peep through the curtain, there sure enough 
she saw him, and a huge soldier beside him, with their backs 
turned, for they were looking out of a window. The house 
was very tall, though narrow, and they could see far over 
Rome. 

To Philematium it seemed that there were endless visitors, 
and a Praetorian soldier came at least twice a day, and she 
was scared of soldiers. It was lucky she had been so much 
with her mistress’s clever slaves, who most of them came 
from Greece, so that she could speak some of that language 
as well as Latin. For nearly all the visitors talked Greek, 
though with very ugly accents, and she would call up their 
names to the serious young man who lived on the next floor, 
and he would come down and fetch them up, or sometimes 
settle their business in the little room near the door. 

“All the dregs flow to Rome!” Acca kept lamenting. 
“The City is a sink. A mere sink.” But on the whole she 
talked only to herself, and the one friend Philematium began 
to make was a cheery sunburnt lad who kept running in 
and out and seemed to be perpetually going on errands. She 
always smiled at him, and he used to smile back at her, and 
at last he kissed her, and she asked his name, and he told 
her to guess it, and she said “ Useful,” laughing, and he had 
clapped his hands and told her she was almost right; but Ais 
accent was so extraordinary that she hardly understood him. 

But Acca saw her talking and pulled her hair and said that 
nothing good could come from Phrygia. So clearly the young 
man was a Phrygian. 

However, one evening, the whole house seemed full of talk- 
ing and excitement, and Acca came in quite late to the tiny 
room where Philematium slept and shook her and waved her 
skinny hands in the air and said she’d known it all along, 
and that the Phrygian was a runaway slave and a thief, 
and had been caught, and was being sent back to his master. 

Philematium knew what that meant: branding with red- 
hot iron at the very least, for being a runaway; and as for 
the thieving—she spent all night crying over it, and next 
morning felt more miserable than ever in her life before. 
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It was still quite early, and she was sitting on the door- 
step, white and heavy-eyed, shelling beans. The serious 
young man from upstairs was just running down, quite ex- 
cited for him, when another gentleman came hurrying up to 
the door. 

“ Ah,” cried the lodger, “‘ I was just going to look for you.” 

“Is this really true about Onesimos?” asked the visitor. 

“Yes. Quite. Come in here,” said he, drawing him into 
the little room ; but they left the door open, and Philematium 
heard all they said. 

‘“* How in the world,” said the visitor, “ did he find his way 
here?” 

The other smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Some would say, the worst come to Rome, and the worst 
of the worst come here. I don’t mean you, dear Tykhikos! 
Well, it appears that Onesimos had heard him talking in 
Philemon’s house, and fell in love with him, as they all do— 
oh, it was long ago, when we were all at Ephesus, and we 
went over for a day or two at Colossai. And when he ran 
away, and came to Rome, whom should he meet but Epaphras 
who was still at liberty—of course he’d seen even more pf 
Epaphras at Colossai—and Epaphras brought him here. Well, 
only yesterday a friend of Philemon’s who knew all about it, 
saw him in the street, seized him, locked him up in his own 
lodgings, and then came here and made a terrible outcry 
about it. So he has to be sent back.” 

“I suppose it’s true about the stealing?” 

“I’m afraid so. In fact we knew it all along. But we 
agreed it was best to say nothing for a while, and to see how 
things worked out. . . and, yes! it turned out well... all 
went so happily. . . . But now he has to go. Well; we're all 
anxious about Colossai, as you know; and since you're taking 
those two letters with you anyhow, we want you to take 
Onesimos with you and to hand him over to Philemon in 
person. In fact he’s writing a note about it now, for you to 
take too.” 

Tykhikos looked graver than ever. 

“What sort of a person is Philemon?” he asked. 

“Oh, quite excellent. You needn't be afraid of Aim. Most 
hospitable always. He always lends us his house for every- 
thing. He’s worked really hard for us. And he has a charm- 
ing wife called Apphia. And a son called Arkhippos.” 

He broke off. 
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“Don't you like him?” 

“Oh well, he’s young yet. Not so energetic as his father. 
He’s inclined to let things slide. But you'll meet him at 
Laodikia. Judge for yourself. Shake him up a little if 
he needs it. Laodikia needs a lot of shaking up. It’s so 
rich! It tends to get self-satisfied. However, don’t let me 
prejudice you.” 

“Will he ask Philemon to emancipate him?” 

“T doubt it. You know how careful he is about inter- 
fering in households. And would that really settle much? 
We can’t have ai// the slaves emancipated. It's true we've 
discussed having a common fund, so that it could be done 
more often. But, oh my dear Tykhikos! Think of the- 
myriads and myriads! That won’t be the way to save the 
slaves. Whatisthe way? Ask him.” 

“I wish you were coming with me. I don’t like it at all. 
Couldn’t you? The change would do you good. I'm really 
afraid you work too hard.” 

The young man frowned. 

“No, no!” Tykhikos went on quickly. ‘“ One can’t do that, 
I know. God forbid I should say so. But you do of take 
reasonable care of yourself. I do wish, my dear Timotheos,”’ 
he said very earnestly, “that you’d drink a little wine. No- 
body’s stomach could possibly stand the water you get here. 
And you ought to take more exercise and read less.” 

“People are always telling me that,” said Timotheos. 
“ But, as for reading, I was brought up to like it. All my 
family were great readers. I should be lost without my 
parchments.”’ 

“TI wish I knew what he is saying to Philemon.” 

“ All I can tell you is, he was laughing to himself when 
he sat down to write.” 

Just then a voice was heard calling Timotheos to come 
upstairs. Both the young men went up, and Philematium 
crept up after them. She Aad to know what would happen 
to Onesimos. There was only a curtain over the door-way, 
and she peeped in; Timotheos and Tykhikos stood with their 
backs to it; but beyond them, ¢here was the old man, sitting 
at the end of a table, and the soldier at the other side of him! 
The old man certainly saw her, because he smiled, but his 
eyes were not like coals this time at any rate, and she stopped 
feeling frightened. 

He nodded to Tykhikos, and picked up a letter. 
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“How will this do, Timotheos?" he said. “I can change 
it here and there, if you think I ought to. Listen. I begin 
of course,” he added, “ by sending your good wishes as well 
as mine to Philemon and Apphia and also Arkhippos,” said 
he, with his eyes twinkling, and Philematium felt sure, from 
the back of Timotheos’s neck, that he was looking severe. 

The old man grew serious again, and he read slowly: 


I give thanks to my God every time I hear of the faith you 
have in the Lord Jesus and of your love for all the faithful, and 
remember you in my prayers, and ask that your sharing in the 
faith may become effective Christwards, in the clear understand- 
ing of a// that good thing that is ours. . . . Yes, I have been 
having great joy and comfort in your love, for the hearts of the 
faithful have been refreshed through you, dear brother. 

So though I feel quite at liberty, in Christ, to command you 
to do what is fitting, for love’s sake I prefer to entreat you—just 
for what I am, I Paul, an ambassador for Jesus Christ, and now 
His prisoner too—I entreat you on behalf of this my son, whom 
I have begotten in my chains, Onesimos, who once did you dis- 
service, but who to you, yes, and to me is now so serviceable— 
whom I am sending back to you, himself, that is, my very heart, 
whom I was so wishing to keep here beside me, to minister to me 
in your name, here in these Gospel-chains. But I did not want 
to do anything without your approval, so that your kind action 
might not ever seem to be forced on you, but might be free. 
Perhaps you lost him for a while just for this, that you might 
have him back—for Eternity . . . a slave no more a slave, but 
higher than slave, a brother beloved, dear most of all to me, 
nay, more than most of all to you, both in this flesh, and in the 
Lord. So if you and I are anything to one another, take him to 
your heart as you would myself. And if he has caused you any 
loss, put it down to me. I—Paul—write this with my own 
hand. / will pay you back—I will not urge, that you already 
owe me your own self. . . . Yes, brother, let me have this ser- 
vice from you, in the Lord. Refresh my heart in Christ. I 
write to you in full confidence that you will listen to me, knowing 
indeed that you will do even beyond what I ask. And at the 
same time prepare a dwelling for me, too, for I hope that by your 
prayers I shall be granted to you. . . 


“And I send him the good wishes of all of us, by name,” 
he concluded, “and pray that the grace of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ may be in the spirit of himself and of all his house- 
hold.” 


There was a pause. 
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“Then you do not actually ask that he should be set free?.” 
said Tykhikos. 

“ Free?” cried the Apostle, rising to his feet. His glow- 
ing eyes rested on the narrow little room, the gigantic soldier, 
the pale Timotheos, and the lad from Ephesus, and the little 
slave-girl, and turned then to the window, where he could 
see, above the mean roofs opposite, Jupiter's Temple and the 
Capitol, flashing white and gold in the risen sun, and dedi- 
cated “ To Eternity." An immortal Temple, compact of liv- 
ing stones; a Citadel imperishable, with God’s glory on its 
battlements; a whole Creation, straining yet and in travail 
towards the revelation of the Sons of God, not Jew any more 
nor Gentile, not master, and not slave, free all of them with 
the freedom wherewith Christ had made them free, sons, 
heirs, co-heirs with Christ, their brother; yes, incorporate 
with Christ, Spirit-indwelt, inseparable, imperishable. . . 

Then the vision died, though the sunlight stayed strong on 
Rome. 

He turned back smiling, and in a great gesture raised 
his arm. 

Philematium saw it was chained to the arm of the soldier; 
but he could still lift it high enough to trace, in the narrow 
room, a world-wide Cross, 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
MR. FISHER’S BOMBSHELL. 


INCE Mr. Fisher sprang upon us, in the 7imes for March 
29th, his proposal that we should allow him to secularize 
all our voluntary schools, we have been considering his scheme 
and trying to estimate what it would involve. It is of course 
for our bishops to decide and announce to us their decision, 
but for that we must wait a little while. As a preliminary 
we have all to discuss the significance of the scheme among 
ourselves and interchange our ideas concerning it; and into 
this stage we are now passing. As was to be expected, all 
who are in a position to judge are aghast at the prospect be- 
fore us, which forebodes nothing less than the breaking up 
of the system in constructing which during all these years 
we have spent so much of our hardly-earned money, and 
diverting all these funds intended for the preservation of 
our children’s faith to the work of decoying them into in- 
differentism, if not into downright irreligion. 

1. We shall be told, perhaps, that we are unfair to Mr. 
Fisher in crediting him with such malevolent intentions. The 
question, however, for us, is not what may be Mr. Fisher’s in- 
tentions, but what is likely, or even certain, to be the effect his 
scheme, if carried out, is calculated to produce. As for his 
intentions, we can well believe he means well, but when we 
find him capable of projecting such a scheme, it is clear to 
us that, like So many Protestant theorists, even such of them 
as have had experience as educators, he has little or no sense 
of the importance of moral atmosphere as exercising an in- 
fluence, good or bad, on the pupils. If it were a question of 
keeping the school-rooms into which our children are to be 
forced well saturated with the germs of small-pox, he would 
have no difficulty in recognizing that that would be injurious 
for them. But he is constitutionally unable to see that there 
can be germs unfavourable to religion, and even to morality, 
as well as to physical health, and that Catholic parents can 
reasonably object to have their children forced into an atmos- 
phere saturated with the false ideas of Protestantism and 
secularism, conveyed by the personalities of the teachers and 
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under their influence by the other children. Yet in itself this 
is an easy thing to estimate, and when their own children are 
concerned, all men lay a very serious stress upon it. When, 
fourteen years ago, we were arguing against Mr. Birrell’s Bill, 
a case came to hand of a Calvinist Methodist, who main- 
tained vigorously that Cowper-Temple religious teaching was 
quite sufficient for all, and that it did not matter what was 
the religious attitude of the teacher appointed to give it. 
He was asked if then he would allow a Roman Catholic 
teacher to give that kind of teaching to his own children, and 
he replied promptly, “ Most certainly not”; thereby showing 
the importance he attached to religious atmosphere. And 
there are doubtless many such ‘Nonconformists in the country 
still. Catholics, as is well known, attach even more import- 
ance to Catholic atmosphere, than to a Catholic teacher ; and, 
as Mr. Fisher will find out if his scheme is allowed to pre- 
vail, they will know how to make themselves heard and felt 
very emphatically and persistently indeed. 

2. Mr. Fisher’s scheme proposes to transfer the appoint- 
ment and unchecked control of the teachers to whose tender 
mercy our unfortunate children will be absolutely subjected, 
to the Local Education Authorities, that is to say, to com- 
mittees appointed by County and Borough Councils, elected 
on purely political grounds, without the slightest account be- 
ing taken of their views, whether religious or moral, or even 
of their known disposition to engage in jobbery in the purely 
selfish interests of their own friends or relatives and in utter 
disregard of the spiritual interests of the children given over 
body and soul into their power. Mr. Fisher apparently has 
a high idea of the educational capacity of these Local 
Authorities, and we are quite prepared to allow that in making 
provision for the instruction of the children in certain special 
subjects, they often do useful work. But so far as their apti- 
tude for appointing and supervising teachers capable of 
bringing up our children as Catholics, or even as Christians, 
in any intelligible sense, or even as good moral-living boys 
and girls, in any but a purely superficial and external sense, 
these Local Education Authorities are about the worst kind 
of authorities that could be found anywhere, and likely to 
be increasingly worse as secularism increases in the country ; 
authorities, of course, immeasurably inferior to the authorities 
who, under the present arrangement, in close connection with 
their Bishops, as far as Catholic schools are concerned, ap- 
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point teachers who really care for and understand how to 
give religious education to our children. 

3. Under Mr. Fisher’s proposed scheme, it is stipulated 
that in all the schools in future there shall be teachers on the 
staff who will be able and willing to give religious instruction 
to the children of the kind in which their parents believe, 
or if these are not available, a right of entry within school 
hours for teachers sent in from outside. This may sound 
very well as long as it is merely on paper, but it is open to 
various objections as soon as one asks oneself how it will 
work out. It is not to be left (let us confine ourselves to its 
bearing on the case of Catholics) to their ecclesiastical 
authorities to select such Catholic teachers as will have their 
confidence. This task is assigned to the Local Education 
Authorities, and one can imagine how far these are capable of 
so responsible a choice. Any one who is handy from their point 
of view will be considered sufficient, but very likely there will 
be no one handy. When a school consists of Catholic 
children predominantly they might be induced to take some 
pains to appoint a Catholic teacher or two, but this induce- 
ment will fail when the children are all mixed up, and there 
will be a disposition to appoint as few Catholic teachers as 
possible; indeed the N.U.T. and Nonconformist teachers 
are already manifesting their intention to oppose the inter- 
vention of any teachers save themselves, with the free 
power to administer to all the children their own con- 
fused and noxious mixture of contradictory notions, or at all 
events, to prevent them from having any religious teaching 
at all. Besides which it will probably be an intolerable life 
for any isolated Catholic man or woman who find themselves 
surrounded by non-Catholic and often anti-Christian teachers, 
most of whom will wish to drive them out as soon as possible. 
Nor will it be a very pleasant prospect for an outside teacher 
who claims right of entrance. Presumably he, too, will have 
to get accepted by the Local Authority or some of the 
Managers under it, and he may feel confident that he will 
have the N.U.T. against him, which will regard him as an 
intruder. Another point, too, arises here, which will need 
careful consideration. Recent Education Codes have re- 
commended Moral Instruction to the teachers, and have 
attached great importance to it. By this they mean, however, 
moral instruction based on the atheistic principle shown in 
what used to be called the Ethical Societies’ attitude, which 
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essentially rests on the supposition that God does not exist, or 
if He does exist, at all events He does not matter from an 
ethical point of view and should be ignored. Under Mr. 
Fisher’s proposal these non-Catholic and perhaps atheistic 
teachers will be sure to claim that they are authorized, and 
even bound to see that there is “moral” teaching of this 
kind in the schools, and that they have the right to give it 
themselves to all the children, Catholics as well as others, 
although in our eyes this sort of teaching is in many respects 
positively harmful. At the very least we ought to stipulate 
for the extension of the conscience clause to this kind of 
teaching, and see that it is attended to. 

Mr. Fisher’s third stipulation is that Voluntaryists are to 
hand over their schools, free of all charge, to the Local 
Authorities, who will have the right to use them at all times 
for day schools and night schools, the one set-off being that 
the property remains ¢heoretically with the present owners 
of these schools, and that with it they retain the right to use 
them for their own purposes on the rare nights and days 
when the Local Education Authorities do not require them— 
which will mean, in fact, on one or two of the least convenient 
evenings of the week, at a time when the children are tired 
out with their school work during the day. And then, again, 
the Local Education Authorities are to have the right to alter 
and add to the schools thus forcibly transferred to them, 
without any reference to the wishes of the “theoretical” 
owners, without paying them a halfpenny for the alterations 
made to their property, and perhaps even claiming that, in 
view of the improvements the Local Authorities have made in 
it, the real owners have lost all right to claim further owner- 
ship. 

As a fourth principle of his scheme Mr. Fisher suggests 
that probably existing non-provided schools might be allowed 
to stand out if they wished, but that if one denomination was 
allowed that privilege, all others would have the right to do 
the same. This is not very clearly put. A more important 
question is what would be the status of any set of schools 
which stood out? Does it mean that the Education Office 
would seek to bleed it white by imposing upon it enormous 
expenses to keep up to the increased, and increasing, standard 
which was being set and financed for the schools that did 
not stand out. In any case, Mr. Fisher, who used to assure 
us of his kindly feeling towards all, has terribly, and not 
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very fairly, disappointed us. Mgr. Provost Brown, of South- 
wark, did not overstate the enormous injury with which we 
are threatened, when he said the other day: “It is nothing 
more or less than a knife at the throats of Catholic Schools. 
You pass into the hands of the butcher. He may cut your 
throat to-day or to-morrow, but cut it he certainly will.” It 
is difficult not to feel that, if this new system comes in, we 
shall lose for the Catholic faith the children of our careless 
parents generally, that is, perhaps, one half of the whole, 
or even more. It will be equivalent to a fierce and pro- 
longed persecution of our faith,and one only the more deadly 
in its destructive effects because, whilst less brutal in one way, 
it is likely to be more effective in operation. Like all perse- 
cutions it will thin our ranks alarmingly. 

But there is one thing it will not do, and cannot do. The 
Catholic Church is based on a rock and will always stand 
firm, and ultimately recover from this new assault of the evil 
one. But meanwhile our loss will be terrible. We shall be 
driven back to the state in which we were in the reign of 
George I. unless we make a firm and effective stand. 

S.F.S. 


WHAT BECAME OF THE BONES OF ST. THOMAS?! 


N a scholarly little volume with the above title a canon 
of Canterbury returns to an old problem, not unfre- 
quently discussed in this Review,' and he urges the conclu- 
sion opposite to ours. We regret that space will not allow 
us to do more than to show briefly how untenable that answer 
is. We must perforce pass over much that is commendable, 
especially the very interesting extracts, which show vividly 
the impressions made upon contemporaries by the martyr- 
dom itself, in order to make clear, however summarily, what 
the facts of the case are, and how their significance has been 
misapprehended. 

Our conclusion by itself admits of being stated quite 
briefly. Either burnt or buried the bones inevitably were. 
Yet not one contemporary, who goes into details, says they 
were buried. All say they were burnt, except an apologist or 


1 A contribution to his fifteenth Jubilee, by Arthur James Mason, D.D., 
Canon of Canterbury. Cambridge: University Press. Pp. 196. 8s, net. 1920. 
2 See ‘Relics of St. Thomas,"’ by Father Morris, March, 1888: ‘ Becket’s 


Bones,” Jan. 1908. 
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two for Henry VIII., who by their excuses make the case 
for burial more difficult still. 

The actual desecration of the relics and robbery of the 
shrine took place in the early days of September, 1538. From 
then onward, as even Canon Mason admits, the burning be- 
came “probably the common talk of London society.” By 
October an English envoy to Flanders reports that “ every 
man” is inquiring about it. By December Spain was full 
of it (pp. 148, 155, 156). Yet all this time free discussion 
was impossible in England, as we shall see later. 

It is strange that Canon Mason should have missed the 
earliest written evidence for the burning. The acts of the 
papal consistory, held October 25, 1538, are cited in the 
Continuation of Baronius’s Annals, from which, though it 
is a book found everywhere, I may quote the translation 
already given in this Review for March, 1888 (I. 322): “His 
Holiness made known a new savagery and impiety of the 
King of England, who had ordered the body of Blessed 
Thomas of Canterbury to be burnt, and the ashes to be scat- 
tered to the wind.”” The acts then describe the despoiling of 
the shrine, and the appointment of a committee of Cardinals 
(of whom Pole was not one) to consider what should be 
done. 

The period of six weeks between the desecration and the 
consistory, would just be the time which an ordinary mes- 
senger would take between Canterbury and Rome. So this 
was the first action taken by the Pope. But, alas! subse- 
quent posts kept bringing further bad news; for the cam- 
paign against the relics and images of English saints, recently 
spread from Germany, was still in progress. On November 
16th, for instance, the King’s printer, Berthelet, set forth 
a royal proclamation, in which Henry “ declared to his lov- 
ing subjects ” (with sundry amplifications here omitted) “ that 
Thomas Becket, sometime Archbishop of Canterburie, not- 
withstanding his canonisation, should, by the advice of the 
King’s Council, rather be esteemed a rebel and a traitor, and 
that his name &c should be razed from service-books and 
prayers, his pictures put down, and the days festival in his 
name shall not be observed”’ (p. 142). 

The King here declares that his war against St. Thomas 
was undertaken “by the advice of his Council.” Canon 
Mason, in the crudest modern style, declares that his action 
was the outcome of “scientific investigation” (p. 140)! But 
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the question of importance for us to consider is, how would 
the Pope understand Henry’s words and acts? 

Of course he had probably received more evidence about 
the royal inquiry than we know of. But supposing he had 
not—suppose he had only the reticent, well-turned phrases 
quoted above from Henry, and those printed by Canon Mason 
from Parker (p. 140)—would not Paul III. have put on them 
the same interpretation that anyone who comprehends the 
meaning of the Church’s canonization would put upon them 
now. In their ears the import of Henry’s words would be 
more or less exactly what we read in the Bull of Excom- 
munication, “The King for the greater scorn of religion, 
caused St. Thomas to be summoned to trial, condemned for 
contumacy, and declared a traitor.’ 

This Bull which excommunicated Henry for a long cata- 
logue of crimes, of which the last was the burning at Canter- 
bury, was dated December 17, 1538, and Cardinal Pole left 
Rome on the 27th, in order to commune with the Emperor 
and other Christian Princes, and to inquire, among other 
things, whether they would join forces for the execution of 
the Bull. As none could do this, the Bull remained unpub- 
lished, and there is no known evidence that it was ever 
published at all; though the broad fact that the sentence had 
been pronounced possibly did get abroad. The Bull was 
printed at Rome as an historical document fifty years later. 

It is in regard to this unpublished Bull that Canon Mason's 
case breaks down most conspicuously. Though he acknow- 
ledges that the story of the burning “became the common 
talk of London society,” and “speedily became current on 
the continent” (pp. 148,137) before the Bull was drafted, 
though he also acknowledges that the Bull was never pub- 
lished, at least during the time with which we are concerned 
(p. 132): yet miradile dictu he assumes that no Catholic, 
far or near, could henceforth mention the charge of burning, 
except as a mechanical, unreasoning echo of an unseen Bull! ! 
He says, “the charges formulated in it became the common 
property of Roman Catholic Christendom.”’ And again, 


! As to the spurious writs edited, perhaps also composed by Henriquez 
(1626), and stated to have been laid on St. Thomas’s shrine, Canon Mason 
does not seem to be aware of the prevalence of such pseudo-documents 
in Spain at that time. I may be allowed therefore to refer him to a paper 
of mine on this subject in THz Mont, 1895, II. 217. A further study 
of Henriquez would possibly reveal other forgeries ; and from them the source 
and motive of the fabrications might be elucidated. 
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“The accusations of Paul III. became the mot d’ordre for 
subsequent controversialists on the Roman side.” More start- 
ling still is his abrupt conclusion in regard to Dr. Nicholas 
Harpsfield, Archdeacon of Canterbury, who wrote, in Queen 
Mary’s days. Canon Mason says, “As Harpsfield wrote 
‘burned,’ it is plain that he took his facts straight from the 
Pope without any independent investigation. His testimony 
therefore is historically worthless” (pp. 132, 137, 139). 
Could any criticism be more groundless and more inconclu- 
sive? 

Some explanation must surely be forthcoming for so 
strange a lapse, and we venture respectfully to suggest one. 
Our writer has convinced himself (though later, on p. 192, he 
hints a scruple) that he ought to trust Henry VIII. and his 
servants implicitly whatever they may say. We have seen 
that the Pope, as he regarded the attack on St. Thomas from 
a point of view widely different from that of Henry, spoke 
about it in terms not at all identical with those of the King. 
This very natural circumstance, however, proves to Canon 
Mason, that the papal story must be utterly false, or as he 
styles it, a mere “accusation.”’ Similarly every testimony, 
albeit contemporary, albeit English, albeit local, must be 
“historically worthless,” if it shows any independence of 
Tudor dictation. 

One must not deny a certain strangeness in the dearth of 
English descriptions of the burning, apart from those of our 
two great chroniclers, Wriothesley and Stow. But a sufficient 
explanation of that strangeness is offered by the existence 
of the extraordinarily ruthless Tudor tyranny. 

Henry was then not only desecrating and robbing shrines, 
suppressing monasteries wholesale, murdering men like More 
and Fisher, he was also systematically killing off the Pole 
family; executions for alleged verbal treason were frequent, 
and he mixed the blood of Catholics and Protestants. It is 
on record that a Frenchman was punished for saying to 
another Frenchman, that the King meant to bring on other 
churches the fate of Canterbury. 

Consequently hardly a man dared to speak, much less to 
write freely. In England, freedom of speech was at an end ;; 
and there were not then resident embassies of foreign powers, 
who might have reported current events to their Governments 
with greater security. Passing envoys no doubt there were, 
but no series of letters from them has yet been described 
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or published. On the other hand, there are still many chances 
of further discoveries in Spain, Rome and France. Their 
archives have hardly yet been explored, much less exploited 
or printed. The testimony of the Cambridge scholar, Dr. 
Nicholas Hilliard, “ qui interfuerat sacrilegio,” should also 
be looked for. The materials for this investigation are not 
yet in order. 

One or two outstanding points still require a passing word. 
We should remember that the important feature of the great 
desecration, was not the mere burning, but the quasi-heretical 
spirit in which this was done. If the monks had reverently 
burnt the bones to prevent their desecration, it would have 
been an act of virtue. It was Henry’s azimus which made 
the difference. We may indeed still hope that the tyrant 
did not yet fully appreciate the truly iconoclastic character 
of his last importation from Lutheran Germany. But the 
Pope, Pole, and other Catholics, are undoubtedly right in 
laying the chief stress on the indications of evil will in 
Henry’s action; indeed, several pass over the burning itself 
altogether. 

Another word is necessary about Henry’s two apologists. 
The one asks rhetorically whether, if a sham head of the Saint 
was burnt, “was then S. Thomas brent? Assuredly it con- 
cludeth not” (p. 159). The other, without mentioning the 
burning, affirms that the bones were “ spred amongst the bones 
of so many dead men, that without some greate Miracle they 
will not be founde agayne”’ (p. 162). In the latter apology 
the case for decent funeral is as much excluded, as it would 
have been, had “burning” been mentioned. The former 
apologist seems to be alluding to the relic case in which St. 
Thomas’s “corona,” the severed part of the cranium, was 
exposed for veneration. It is interesting to remark that this 
writer also mentioned the word “ burying”; but he has @/ter- 
wards carefully cancelled it (p. 159). Thus both apologists, 
though only playing with the subject, and avoiding a clear 
answer, manage to give a guietus to the theory of respectful 
burying. 

The bones discovered at Canterbury in 1888 had been 
respectfully buried. But even if St. Thomas’s bones had 
been buried, this skeleton could not be identified with them, 
because the broken cranium nowhere showed a clean-shaved 
edge, such as must have been found somewhere on a skull 
cleft open by sword-cuts, as St. Thomas’s head was. 
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Canon Mason's volume breathes throughout the respect due 
to Canterbury's great “ martyr for liberty,” as Canon Dixon 
rightly describes the Saint. The matter is still in doubt, 
but we have no hesitation in making our own Canon 
Mason’s final words, viz. (in the event of the relics proving 
not to be those of St. Thomas), “the most probable con- 
jecture would be, that they are the bones of St. Alphege with 


his head cloven by a Danish axe.” 
J. H. P. 
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There can be no question that in the abstract 
rae eee the unjust aggressor deserves to be punished 
First Need. for his aggression, and that before being for- 

given he ought to give proofs of repentance. 

Otherwise justice would lose all sanction and wrong-doing would 
eventually destroy Society. That is the sound rule which governs 
the relations between individuals and corporations within the 
same State. But it is not easy of application when international 
relations are in question. A nation is largely in the hands of 
its Government and the Government may misrepresent it. We 
have all along deprecated the saddling of the German people 
with the crimes of the militarist clique which brought it to ruin, 
How can one convict of conscious wrong-doing a community of 
75 million people of all classes and creeds and degrees of edu- 
cation, because it supports its Government in war? And how 
can one call upon this mass of conflicting views and interests 
to repent unless they are really convicted of sin? Retribution 
has overtaken those chiefly responsible for the war. The House 
of Hohenzollern has become a hissing and a reproach, and the 
upholders of the evil philosophy of militarism have gone down 
with the defeat of their policy. The chief aim of the war has 
been achieved by the destruction of that menace. It would, no 
doubt, be most satisfactory to vindicate justice in every detail 
by the exemplary punishment of all the war-criminals of what- 
ever nationality, but as that cannot be done without preventing 
the return of European peace and stability, they must be left to 
a judgment which is much less avoidable and far more just than 
is in the power of any earthly tribunal. 


. It is gradually becoming evident that the ideal 

p 7 of “making Germany pay,” which inspired 
ostponement . 

ef Peace. many of the clauses of the Peace Treaty, must 

give way to the more immediate need of 

restoring peace to Europe. The reparation that justice demands 

cannot be exacted except by a process which retards the 
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recovery of the victors as well. It is impossible to keep Ger- 
many permanently weak, if her various component States elect 
to remain federated and form one Commonwealth. She must 
become again one of the Great Powers, and unless the other Great 
Powers agree to reduce their armaments and, by means of the 
League of Nations, to substitute arbitration for war, Germany 
must again develop an army in proportion to her importance. 
And she would be justified in doing so, in the event of no other 
modus vivendi than the Armed Peace being discovered. Un- 
fortunately, none of the other Great Powers, in its post-bellum 
war-budget, had the wisdom to make clear that its vast expendi- 
ture was merely provisional, and that machinery was in readiness 
to reduce armaments, as soon as peace was re-established. To 
expect Germany to acquiesce in the possession of a mere police- 
force, whilst her rivals, as they persist in regarding themselves, 
can impose their will throughout the globe by armed might, is 
to expect what is unreasonable. The Allies have an undoubted 
right to insist that Germany must purge herself of militarism. 
France especially cannot be called upon to endure another forty 
years of apprehension from a sabre-rattling neighbour. But they 
must also, by creating and supporting an efficient League of 
Nations, give clear proof that they themselves are free from the 
militaristic spirit. Words in a matter of this sort are not enough, 
especially as, amongst the chauvinists of every State, other words 
can be quoted in direct contradiction. The League of Nations 
Union collects and publishes the utterances of distinguished 
Statesmen of every party, all subscribing to the doctrine that a 
League of the sort is the one remaining hope of the world, Yet 
no one deed is done, or measure even proposed, in international 
dealings to give effect to these convictions. As for the existing 
League—/audatur et alget. Its own promoters admit that it is 
so far nothing but a piece of machinery, lacking motive power. 
They say that “the people” must supply that. What official 
effort has been made in any land to associate the people with 
it? What opportunities have been given to the representatives 
of those who have to endure most of the fighting and most of the 
suffering which war involves, to influence its counsels? 


During the month of April the peoples of 

Strai A France and England have had just to look on 
ain on the : : , . 

Sutente. whilst secret diplomacy was endangering their 

friendly relations, and an ill-informed Press 

in both countries, guessing at moves and motives, added a further 

risk of dissension. Now that the storm has died down, it is easy 

to see how unnecessary and how easily avoidable it was, If 

' Force," cried The Morning Post the other day, ‘Force possesses the 

supreme right to rule”; which is a text from the pure Gospel of Bernhardi., 
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the French Premier had sent an open note to his colleagues on 
the Supreme Council, saying that the Germans were employing 
more troops than necessary in putting down the Socialist revolt 
in the Ruhr district, and proposing a joint advance by way of 
precaution, and if the other Allies had also stated openly their 
reasons for thinking the advance unnecessary, and showing how 
the desired result could be obtained otherwise, then concerted 
action would have been possible and the countries spared three 
weeks of anxiety and recrimination. And assuredly the em- 
ployment of Senegalese negroes against Europeans would have 
been avoided. It is a pity these men should be kept in Europe, 
now that the war is over; a pity that they should ever be trained 
as soldiers and taught only the material side of civilization. If 
the Powers who have retained or assumed Protectorates over 
backward races, abuse their opportunities to raise black armies 
for home use, so far from a new and better order arising from 
the war, the world will have sunk to a lower level than before, 
Apparently what caused all the trouble with our Allies was that 
Mr. Lloyd George, misled by the repeated aspirations of 
French chauvinists, read into the French advance an intention 
to annex territory, and therefore, rightly enough, refused to coun- 
tenance the move. Why he did not ask an explanation first 
does not appear. He promises to take that precaution in future. 
“London and Paris,” he declares, “are not far apart, and we 
shall talk matters over instead of criticizing each other at a dis- 
tance.”’ So the Entente is unshaken and the Treaty is to be 
enforced, but the Germans are to be taken into consultation as 
to how it is to be done, consistently with the recovery of German 
prosperity. To Signor Nitti is to be given the credit of being 
the first of the Supreme Council to put into words what should 
have been apparent from the first—that the conquered nations 
must regain their commercial prosperity before they can make 
reparation. So blind have our statesmen been to that fact that 
two simultaneous commissions have recently been sitting,—one to 
determine the details of a vast indemnity to be extracted from 
Austria, bankrupt of territory and all resources, and the other 
to raise funds in order to preserve the Austrian people from 
starvation. 


: At home the civil war between labour and 

Capital capital proceeds apace, and neither side shows 
ae any sign of acknowledging the other's rights 

or even understanding the other’s position. The 

capitalist—we speak of the extremists—will not forgo his claim 
to make excessive profits; the worker denies the right to make 
profits at all. Against that extreme the capitalist has on his 
side the exigencies of human nature and the immemorial tradi- 
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tions of mankind, whilst the worker, demanding treatment con- 
sonant with his human dignity, is supported by the clearest teach- 
ings of Christianity. In spite of the follies and extravagances 
of the extreme capitalist claim, there are signs that the labour 
extremists are losing ground. Their preposterous demand that 
the State should, at their dictation, essay the untried and doubtful 
remedy of nationalization has been a warning to many who sym- 
pathize with their rightful aims, and the voters have been fighting 
shy of labour candidates. Not, we fancy, till it sheds its Socialists 
will Labour triumph at the polls. But, in default of political 
action, there will be continued industrial unrest unless the capital- 
ist mends his ways. Nothing but a general system of co-operation 
can save the principle of private property from fierce and pro- 
longed attack. Capitalists should imitate “ The Trade,” which, 
when danger threatened, turned itself into limited companies, 
and gave thousands of people a direct interest in its maintenance. 
The principle of private property can best be saved by making 
it universal, The wage-slave must be emancipated to prevent him 
rising in revolt. This means that there must be some limitation 
of individual wealth and some maximum standard of profit. If 
there were a percentage fixed by law, the surplus over which 
was acquired by the State in relief of taxation or given to the 
consumer in the shape of lower prices, there would be no excess 
profits in the moral sense. Whether such regulation of profits 
is feasible now as it was in simpler times, we cannot tell. The 
outcry of the capitalist against the notion is an instinctive 
reaction, and cannot alone stand for proof of its impracticability. 


The clash of wills and interests in the economic 

Towards sphere, grave as it is because involving human 
Paganism. rights, yields, in gravity and importance, to 

the perennial battle between the spirit of Chris- 

tianity and that pseudo-religion—the logical outcome of the 
Protestant revolt—which exalts reason above revelation, makes 
man his own master and is fittingly called Naturalism. It is 
the religion of many who think themselves Christian, the religion 
of the secular Press, the religion, moreover, of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the successor of Blessed Thomas More, and it found all too 
clear expression in that functionary’s recent speech on Lord Buck- 
master’s “ Easier Divorce” Bill. Catholics owe Lord Birken- 
head a debt of gratitude for his courage in declaring the validity 
of bequests for Masses, but his flouting of the Christian ideal in 
that speech will go far to obliterate the memory of that debt. 
His argument amounted to this: from the beginning men and 
women have sinned against the marriage-law, and Christianity 
had not prevented them; therefore a law so readily broken could 
not really have been sanctioned by the Creator. That is, God, 
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speaking in the Old and New Testament, and through the Catho- 
lic Church, says: “ What I have joined together, let no man put 
asunder,” but F. E. Smith rejoins, “ Not at all. Let man put 
asunder at his will [for that is what the new facilities amount to] 
those whom Thou canst not have meant to join together.” He 
denies equivalently the right of the Creator to legislate for His 
creatures: he rejects the Christian revelation embodied in the 
New Testament: he is clearly of opinion that “they did not 
know everything down in Judee.”” Zhe Times, which is secu- 
larist to its bones and which disgraced itself subsequently by 
confusing decrees of nullity with divorce, hailed Lord Birkenhead 
as “‘a true modern,” and contrasted the “ power and humanity:"’ 
of his utterance with the feebleness and inconsequence of his 
Anglican opponents. There, alas! both the peer and the paper 
are on strong grounds. Cut off from the Catholic Church, Ang- 
licanism has never been able to make a logical defence of 
Christian marriage. By allowing divorce for adultery—and its 
representatives voted for the transference in 1857 of divorce- 
trials from Parliament to the Law Courts—it made a rift in the 
dyke which it can never close. If for one cause why not for 
another? There is no answer, except that of God's Church, in- 
fallibly interpreting St. Matthew—"“ divorce @ vinculo is not per- 
missible for any cause.” 


’ one Of course Naturalism, with the support again 
Social > occa of the Protestant, rejects the sacramental view 
a. of matrimony, and it is useless to argue with 

its adherents on that ground. Catholics hold 

that, in the absence of invalidating impediments such as clandes- 
tinity, marriage between baptized persons is always a Sacrament, 
they themselves administering it, each to other. And they do not 
wonder at the failure of so many marriages, the parties to which 
have made no effort to secure or preserve the grace of the Sacra- 
ment which God meant to help them through the trials of their 
state. But such doctrine, like much else of Christianity, is folly 
to the Gentiles, and so we have to oppose divorce on the natural 
grounds of social and individual welfare. If we may not combat 
it as Christians, we can do so as citizens. We know a Priori that 
observance of God’s law must make for the general well-being 
of society, but we have also solid arguments, drawn from reason 
and experience, to support our view. Divorce is a solvent of 
the marriage bond on the permanence of which the stability of 
the community depends. Whatever makes the marriage-contract 
rescindible weakens to that extent the basis of our social life. 
Divorce is an evil of the same nature as polygamy, prostitution, 
free-love, race-suicide—all traditionally recognized as detri- 
mental to human society. All that its advocates can do is to 
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urge that in certain cases—a small proportion of the whole—the 
contract, which was expressly made “ for better or worse," turns 
out to be, through the fault of one or other of the parties, or even 
apart from personal wrong-doing of any kind, definitely and 
permanently for the worse. As an eventuality faced from the 
first, that accident cannot invalidate the contract, even natur- 
ally. Mitigation of a sort is possible through judicial separa- 
tion, but release from the bond, although an immediate relief 
to the individual, would, by hastening the breaking up of society, 
tell against him and the community itself in the long run. If 
reckless marriages are even now common enough when the 
grounds for divorce are few, and when a certain amount of 
shameful publicity must be faced to secure it, how enormously 
would they be multiplied if matrimonial “mistakes” could be 
easily remedied. 

s The argument which its advocates urge, that 
—— it is precisely because family life is impossible 
‘ Hard Cases.” in certain cases, and therefore the stability of 

society is weakened, that they seek to end the 
bond is a plausible yet fallacious one. General laws necessary 
for human welfare often press hardly on individuals and carry 
particular drawbacks, yet common-sense would cry out against 
their being rescinded. A man may be misusing his wealth to 
the detriment of his dependants, still one may not deprive him 
of it on that plea, whether by force or fraud. There are indi- 
vidwals whose departure from this world would leave it much 
cleaner and healthier, yet we may not lawfully “ remove ” them. 
I might by false swearing relieve some poor creature from 
oppression, but perjury admits of no dispensation. Thus, no pre- 
text of assisting “ hard cases” could justify exemptions from the 
laws prohibiting murder and theft and lying, without shaking 
the whole fabric of society. In other words, we may not do 
evil that good may come. The permanence of marriage has 
been ordained by God both for the sake of the individual, man, 
woman and child, and the benefit of the human race. Let the 
State legislate to help individuals who are suffering from un- 
happy marriages, but let it not cut its own throat by multiplying 
the occasions for divorce. Let it rather make breach of the 
marriage-contract a felony, punishable by penal servitude, and 
so do something to maintain its force. 


: Another plea is that, separated couples, being 

Other — freed in certain circumstances from their legal 
re ay contract, they would legitimize “irregular 
unions,” or at any rate would not be condemned 

to a lifetime of continence. The answer is that civil sanction 
cannot legalize adultery, and that multitudes already, by choice 
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or for reasons of economy or by mere inability to find mates, have 
to lead lives of continence. The libertine view of chastity, which 
is sadly like that of the Lord Chancellor, regards sexual contin- 
ence as an impossible and intolerable ideal, whereas it is as much 
within the reach of good-will as any other form of self-control. 
Luther taught otherwise, but what decent person takes that gross 
liver as a master in morality? The argument which Lord Birken- 
head adroitly used against the Anglicans may be turned against 
himself. “If you admit one exception to the indissolubility of 
marriage,” he urged, “you have given away the principle: all 
that now remains is to see whether expedience suggests other 
causes as contrary to the object of the marriage-contract as un- 
faithfulness."” And he enumerates half-a-dozen. What, we may 
ask him, is there to prevent that half-dozen being multiplied 
indefinitely, after the fashion of the Jewish casuists or as has 
already happened in some of the American States? Easy divorce 
means frequent divorce, and frequent divorce means licensed 
polygamy. the degradation of women and the break-up of the 
family. Experience bears out reason in this matter. The con- 
dition of the United States, where there have been a million 
divorces in the last decade, is exciting the alarm of all lovers 
of their country, especially of the American hierarchy, who in 
their recent Joint Pastoral call divorce “ our national scandal,’ 
In England the cases before the Courts this year, even without 
the help of the projected Bill, are twice as numerous as last. 
Mr. Justice Darling has denounced the frequency of perjury in 
divorce cases, although with a curious perversity of outlook he 
determines to punish it more lightly on that account. The only 
gleam of hope is that the House of Commons, curséd thereupon 
by 7he Times as a “ medieval assembly,” rejected, on April 1 4th, 
a motion, the effect of which would have been to make Lord 
Buckmaster’s Bill a Government measure, and passed an amend- 
ment declaring that it was inadvisable to do anything to impair 
the permanence of the marriage-bond. Meanwhile the ex-Chan- 
cellor’s Bill is going through the Lords: let us pray that it may 
meet very short shrift in the more medieval assembly. 


The Universe very properly called public 
The Catholic Peers attention to what seems to have been a gross 
and Divorce. neglect of duty on the part of some Catholic 
members of the House of Lords, who, although 
duly warned by Lord Braye, whose activity where Catholic inter- 
ests are concerned is beyond all praise, failed to protest against 
‘ The words of that good American, Theodore Roosevelt, may be quoted in 
this connection—‘t The census is appalling. Easy divorce is a bane to any 
nation. It is a curse to Society and a menace to the home, an incitement to 
married unhappiness, an evil thing for men and a still more evil thing for 
women.” 
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the “ Easier Divorce” Bill in the critical division of March 24th. 
Our contemporary’s protest has been warmly taken up by the 
Catholic Federation, which, on April 12th, expressed by resolu- 
tion “their deep disappointment and regret” at this dereliction 
of duty. Out of 37 Catholic members of the Lords, only 11 
voted, and 4 or 5 were excused by absence from the country or 
illness. This leaves more than a score, who though reminded 
by Lord Braye and, we understand, by the Federation itself, so 
little understood the importance of the occasion and their own 
responsibilities as Catholic leaders as to refuse to protest against 
this menace to family life. With this reproach against our name 
we cannot stigmatize as it deserves the inaction of other Chris- 
tians who have not our clear and authoritative teaching to inspire 
them. 


This inaction of the Catholic Peers raises a 
ne _ larger question which we have touched on more 
Lay Leaders ? than once, viz., the abstention from Catholic 
public life of so many of those who by social 
position, education, and legislative functions are marked out to 
be Catholic leaders and representatives. The imminent danger 
of our de-Christianized society drifting further into Naturalism 
calls for the preventive efforts of all Catholics. Pope after Pope 
has warned Catholics to preach and propagate Christian prin- 
ciples as the remedy for social disorders. What heed have our 
‘leaders’ paid to them. Are they prominent in our Congresses 
and Conferences? Are they members of our various societies 
in defence of Catholic interests? What are they doing to Chris- 
tianize politics or industry? They should have taken the lead 
in denouncing the sweating and exploiting of the worker and the 
denial of Catholic rights in education; but they have left the 
exposition of practical Christianity to the comparatively obscure 
men and women who work our various organizations. With few 
exceptions, all energy and initiative in upholding and applying 
the Faith comes from the middle and lower classes and those 
who should be the chief supports of every good work for Catho- 
lic betterment are known to us only from our books of reference. 
This may be the result of many causes which it might be invidious 
to specify, but if it arises from the spirit of democracy, then 
that spirit is misunderstood. Democracy means the rule of the 
whole people, for the demos includes the duke as well as the 
dustman: it has nothing to do with class distinctions, and in 
that respect it is eminently Catholic. Nowhere should it operate 
more freely than in Catholic organizations. We trust that the 
Catholic National Congress in Liverpool, at the end of July, 
will surpass its predecessors in this—that it is supported and 
attended by all classes of Catholics. 
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a Parliament is presently to be asked to sanction 
Fixed a proposal to establish a fixed Easter—a reform 
Easter. long called for and of great practical import- 
ance. It is not likely to be adopted without 
international agreement and without securing the consent of the 
Catholic Church, although the recklessness of the secular State 
in violating the Church’s rights respecting marriage and educa- 
tion makes anything possible. Anyhow, the failure of the French 
Revolution to establish a ten-days week is a good precedent. 
But why should not the Church take the initiative in this, as she 
has done in other Calendar reforms? No other body can com- 
mand such uniform and unquestioning obedience all over the 
world, and it is to her interest that this particular reform should 
be in harmony with her liturgical system. Unlike Christmas, 
Easter, the chief ecclesiastical feast, must always, as the Bishop 
of Salford points out, be on a Sunday, therefore, unless the 
whole year is arranged so that each day of the week shall always 
fall on the same date, it would vary within seven days. At pre- 
sent it varies from March 22nd to April 25th to the great incon- 
venience of the commercial world, the world of school, and the 
compilers of ecclesiastical calendars. If fixed, as has been sug- 
gested, on the Sunday which falls on or next after March 25th, 
it will come practically at the end of the first quarter of the year. 
This is a comparatively simple reform: the danger is lest it 
should be involved in a more ambitious attempt to make the 
general calendar more “scientific,” and thus be indefinitely 
delayed. 
The menace to the Catholic ideals of educa- 


— tion contained in Mr. Fisher's tentative sug- 
Education. gestion that non-provided school authorities 


should hand over the use of their premises to 
the local Education Councils in return for certain advantages, 
has been insisted on in the Catholic press, and is discussed else- 
where in this issue. Here we only wish to point out the appalling 
lack of understanding, not only of the Catholic position, but of 
the very essence of education,’displayed by Sir James Yoxall, 
M.P., Secretary to the N.U.T., at a recent gathering of that 
body, and accepted without protest by those he addressed. Sir 
James is reported to have declared his willingness to give re- 
ligion “its fair opportunity, provided there is no religious test 
for teachers, and that it does not interfere with the progress of 
education.” There we have the secularist mind in all its naked 
ineptitude. Religion, which is the embodiment of all man’s rela- 
tions with God, showing him the object of his existence and 
telling him how he must live here so that he may live hereafter, 
is to be given “its fair opportunity,” but only on condition that 
those who teach it need not know or care anything about it, and 
' The Tablet, April 17, 1920. 
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that it does not get in the way of more important things! If 
any proof were needed that Catholics were completely justified 
in demanding Catholic teachers and a Catholic atmosphere for 
their children, it would be found in this shallow dictum, 
which displays such utter ignorance of what education really 
means and practically denies, not only the rights of parent and 
child, but also the rights of God. A wide, deep, unbridgeable 
gulf separates the Catholic view of education from this blatant 
secularism. We know what is at the root of it—the noncon- 
formist “ grievance” that they are not permitted to teach chil- 
dren of another creed, and that therefore uniformity in the school 
system is not attainable. Since religion enters essentially into any 
real scheme of education, and since the children of this country 
profess such different sharply-divided creeds as Catholicism, 
Anglicanism, Protestantism, and Judaism, it is surely better to 
recognize facts and accommodate your school system to realities. 
The public have not forgotten that the militant atheists who were 
charged with attempting to murder Mr. Lloyd George during the 
war were elementary school teachers. Religious tests are at least 
a partial security against pests of that kind. 
} Catholics have been puzzled by the advice re- 
——* ported to have been given by a member of the 
ur ° : 3 “oe A 

College. Irish National Teachers’ Association at their 
Annual Congress on June 6th to the associates 
that they should, as part of the Labour movement, give their 
support to the “James Connolly’ Labour College, established 
in Dublin, which is a Socialistic anti-clerical organization. The 
report is a mere summary, and perhaps the speaker, in urging 
his colleagues to “ give assistance in organizing classes,” meant 
that they should counteract the poisonous propaganda which the 
promoters of the College are setting forth. But his counsel cer- 
tainly needs qualification, and prompt repudiation, if found to 
be Socialistic. Irish Labour has been declared by its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas Farren, to be thoroughly Catholic,’ but a cer- 
tain number of extremists have adopted the irreligious views of 
James Connolly and are labouring to spread them. No doubt, 
Irish social workers are thoroughly alive to this danger, and are 
active against it. Here, as we have so often asserted, the need 
is still greater, and we welcome the proposed Summer School 
for Workers, to be held in Oxford next June, under the auspices 
of the Catholic Social Guild,? as the possible germ of an English 
Catholic Labour College. If those who read Bolshevism in the 
signs of the times are anxious to avert that plague, they have here 
an excellent opportunity of doing so. Support the work of the 
C.S.G. English Labour is deeply committed to Socialism, 
mainly, we believe, through ignorance of Christian principle as 
applied to economics, and it can best be enlightened by those who 

belong to it. THE EDITOR. 

' See ‘' The Torch”: Catholic Truth Annual, 1919, p. 104. 
2 See The Universe, April 16, 1920, p. 12. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Atomement: St. Paul’s doctrine [L. Bellanti, S.J., in Catholic World, 
March, April, 1920, pp. 721, 20 ; Not a Punishment, H. B. Loughnan, S.J., in 
Month, April, 1920, p. 320]. 

Christ’s Experiential Knowledge [Rev. G. Pierse in Jrish Theological 
Quarterly, April, 1920, p. 113]. 

Deluge, Sources of Narrative [A. Brassac in Revue Pratigue d’Apolo- 
gétique, April I—15, 1920, p. 5]. 

Miracle not strictly a violation of Natural Law [P. M. Périer in Revue 
Pratique a’ Apologétigue, April 1—15, 1920, p. 18]. 

Resurrection Body, The [T. J. Agius, S.J., in Ecclesiastical Review, April, 
1920, p. 377]. 

Unbaptised Children after Death, Destiny of [Card. Billot in Etudes, 
April 5, 1920, p. 5}. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism and Dissent: The Mansfield Manifesto [Zad/e/, April 17, 
24, 1920, pp. 514, 545]. 

Darwinism: Scientific testimony to its insufficiency [C. H. King in 
Catholic Gazette, April, 1920, p. 85]. 

Wells's “Outline of History,” Further exposure of [Dr. Downey in 
Catholic Gazette, April, 1920, p. 85 ; H. Belloc in Dudlin Review, April— 
June, 1920, p 182]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Czecho-Slovakia, Recent Church troubles in [J. Hanus in Revue du 
Clergé Francais, March 1 and 15, 1920]. 

Education Bill for Ireland, Reasons for opposing [/rish Theological 
Quarterly, April, 1920, p. 155]. 

Einstein, Concerning [L. Walker, S.J., in Dudlin Review, April—June, 
1920, p. 256]. 

Gospels, How to read the [J. Verdunoy in Revue du Clergé Francais, 
March 15, 1920, p. 437]. 

Health Ministry, Utility and Dangers of [Rev. J. M. O'Donnell in /rish 
Theological Quarterly, April, 1920, p. 139]. 

Labour College, Need of a Catholic [Universe, April 16, 1920, p. 12]. 

Medizval Gilds [L. Toke in Blackfriars, April, 1920, p. 38]. 

Morality, Duty of the Civil Law in defence of [J. Dassonville in Etudes, 
April 20, 1920, p. 199]. 

Social Question and the Pulpit [Rev. E. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic 
Monthly, March, 1920, p. 550]. 

Socialism, The Popes and [H. Somerville in Ecclesiastical Review, April, 
1920, p. 412.] 

Welsh Religion and Catholicism [H. W. Howes in /nter-University 
Magazine, April, 1920, p. 109]. 











REVIEWS 


1— NEW LIGHT ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION! 


HE feat which Mrs. Webster has accomplished in her 
remarkable work on the French Revolution amounts 
to this—that by dint of approaching the subject with the 
single object of discovering the truth and treating her material 
accordingly, she has succeeded in providing grounds for the 
reversal of popular opinion, both about the general character 
of that great upheaval in itself, and about many of the events 
and personalities connected with it. She has discovered no 
new documents, but has worked over all the first-hand 
authorities on the origins and first phases of the Revolution 
—she does not go beyond the death of Robespierre—and, 
not considering herself bound to defend at all costs either 
the revolutionary or the monarchic principle, she has been 
able to weigh dispassionately all the evidence, and to give 
due prominence to motives and events which the exigencies 
of controversy have compelled partisans to slur over or ignore. 
And so she has presented a clear, coherent, intelligible theory 
of the Revolution, fully documented by quotations from 
original authorities. When one considers the sheaves of lies 
gathered by apologists for the French Revolution, and the pains 
taken by the promoters thereof to disguise their motives and 
calumniate their victims, one is amazed at the dexterity with 
which Mrs. Webster winnows the true from the false in their 
voluminous records, and convicts the plotters out of their own 
mouths. She is not so unhuman as to have no fixed con- 
victions herself. Her sub-title, “‘A Study in Democracy,” 
indicates indeed a touch of prejudice, for the whole trend 
of her study is to show that the people were zo/ the prime 
agents in the Revolution, but rather its victims; unless her 
purpose is to prove how easily a small minority of Godless 
criminals, in the absence of a strong Government, can sway 
the populace by lying and corruption. 
Mrs. Webster states her main positions with admirable 
clearness in a Prologue to her History. She denies the wide- 
spread legend of the inhuman treatment by the Court and 


' The French Revolution : a Study in Democracy. By Nesta H. Webster. 
Second Edition. London: Constable. Pp. 519. Price, 21s. net. 
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Aristocracy of the common people, whose endurance is sup- 
posed to have reached breaking-point at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century under the stimulus of Encyclopedic doctrines. 
The old feudal abuses had in many cases become obsolete, 
and the rest were in process of disappearing ; moreover, Louis 
XVI. had no dearer wish than to sweep them all away. The 
Revolution was not the spontaneous outbreak of a maddened 
populace despairing otherwise of redress, but the work of an 
underground conspiracy composed of sections of divers aims 
but united in the one desire to overthrow the monarchy. The 
chief of these was the faction of the Orleanists, centred round 
the infamous “ Philippe Egalité,” fourth cousin of the King, 
who, as a possible successor, served to hide the real aims of 
his supporters. Then there were those whom our author 
names “the Subversives”—anarchists belonging to the 
masonic lodges of France and Germany, whose whole aim was 
the destruction of the existing order. And thirdly, there 
was the unprincipled Prussian king, Frederick the Great, past 
master in that immoral diplomacy which has ever been the 
bane of Europe and of which it would seem not even the 
Great War has relieved us: he did all he could through his 
ambassadors to excite animosity against Marie Antoinette be- 
cause she was anti-Prussian. Finally Mrs. Webster finds that 
England, not, as was commonly supposed, in the person of 
Pitt and his Government, but as represented by the party 
of the Prince of Wales and certain English revolution- 
aries, contributed both money and moral support to the out- 
break. From these four main sources, supplemented by 
numerous minor springs of disorder, flowed the torrent which 
overwhelmed the Ancien Régime, the abuses of which might 
easily have been remedied by gentler and more efficacious 
means. The Revolution, like the Reformation in the eccle- 
siastical sphere, was the outcome of license, not of zeal for 
freedom, and itself produced worse evils than it swept away. 
Good, no doubt, has come from it, the good which results 
from painful acquaintance with the fruits of anarchy, but 
civilization as a whole has not yet recovered from the wounds 
it then received. 

We shall not follow Mrs. Webster into the tangled story 
of these six terrible years, 1789—1795, in the course of 
which she makes good by superabundant evidence her general 
proposition. 

The narrative is of fascinating interest—the long-drawn 
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tragedy of the weakness and irresolution of the good in face 
of the treacherous and organized violence of the wicked. The 
Duke of Orleans is emphatically the villain of the piece, not 
because he surpassed all his fellow-conspirators in depravity, 
though he was a very beast in his debaucheries, but because 
his high position was the screen behind which they worked, 
and his wealth was used to support the whole infamous in- 
trigue. The German secret societies found apt pupils in the 
Jacobins for the work of deluding the populace, and black- 
ening the character of the lamb they meant to destroy. Per- 
haps the most valuable part of Mrs. Webster’s work is the 
light she throws upon the machinations of those underground 
organizations, Satan’s parody of the Church universal, which 
are still active in Europe for the same ends as then, the over- 
throw of Christian civilization. 

The lengths to which English revolutionaries were prepared 
to go, both in financing rebellion in a friendly State and con- 
doning the horrible excesses of the Terror, will surprise many 
fervent patriots of to-day. In fact, the whole history, thus 
retold with such uncommon freshness and accuracy, forms, 
to those who will see, a striking commentary on the events of 
our own time. There are forces at work to-day playing upon 
the universal social discontent and aiming not at reconstruc- 
tion but destruction, yet where are the statesmen who dare 
raise boldly the standard of Christian justice and do right 
even at the sacrifice of national interest? Until such men 
appear, strong in character because ruled by principle, the 
world is in peril of another cataclysm like that mad fool- 
fury of the Seine, set forth for our warning and instruction 
in this notable book. It is a study of the dangers to which 
an uneducated and de-Christianized democracy is exposed 
and to which our democrats, well-meaning but ill-informed 
and short-sighted, are so pathetically blind. These lessons 
are summarized and courageously applied to our own days 
in an Epilogue of great force and clearness, which Capitalist 
and Socialist alike might study with advantage. Injustice 
begets injustice, and both extremes have much to learn and 
much to unlearn before we can have civil peace. 
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2—IN THE DAYS OF PERSECUTION! 


HE MONTH has especial reason to welcome the hand- 
some volume wherein Father John Pollen has collected 
the fruits of many years’ diligent study of the fortunes of 
the Church in England during Elizabethan times, for much 
of the material here so attractively presented has appeared 
from time to time in its own pages. And this fact makes 
it unnecessary to discuss here at any great length the vitally 
important subject whereof the history treats. Next to re- 
ligious truth, the truth regarding past history can least afford 
to be neglected, for civilization is based on tradition, and the 
stability of the structure will vary with the soundness of its 
foundation. All the trouble around us, which does not spring 
from conscious malice, is due to error, error of fact or prin- 
ciple, error of interpretation or practice, and unless we have 
a true record of past experience to guide us, there is every 
likelihood of our remaining in error, until we in turn are 
taught, as fools are, by suffering its consequences. In regard 
to the subject-matter of Father Pollen’s volume the disen- 
tangling of truth is of especial moment, for herein the charac- 
ter and aims of God’s Church are much in question, and there 
is no historical field over which the enemy of truth is more 
concerned in sowing tares than that which is occupied by 
the interactions between the Church and civil society. If 
Satan can persuade men that Church and State are natural 
foes, so that the spread and well-being of the former means 
the decay of the latter, he has done an immense deal to injure 
both. That he has often succeeded, all history records, but 
none more vividly than the history of this country since the 
disruption of Christendom. Only in this and the last genera- 
tion are non-Catholics, under the inspiration of such men 
as Dr. Jessop, Canon Dixon, and Professor James Gairdner, 
becoming aware of the real effects both on Church and 
State of the English Reformation, and slowly and laboriously 
is the vast edifice of falsehood, styled by Newman the great 
Protestant Tradition, being undermined by conscientious his- 
torians of all creeds. 
Such men will welcome Father Pollen’s calm unbiassed 
statement of fact, drawn from a profound and extensive study 
1 The English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth: A Study of 


their Politics, Civil Life and Government. By John Hungerford Pollen. 
From 1558 to 1580. London: Longmans. Pp. ix. 387. Price, 21s. net. 
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of original sources, many made available only quite recently. 
Here they will find no eager controversialist, so keen upon 
confuting opponents and so persuaded of the justice of his 
own cause as to ignore all that tells against it. On the con- 
trary, the Papal “ foreign policy,” the conduct of Roman offi- 
cials, and the actions of various prominent Catholics in this 
country, are subjected to very candid criticism, and the possi- 
bility is recognized of good faith on the part of some of the 
Church’s foes in those days of perplexed consciences. And 
Catholics will find in these pages what no previous Catholic 
writings have given them so clearly and so satisfactorily—an 
exposition of the causes which led to the sudden overthrow 
of the old faith and then to its partial recovery. The author 
recognizes that hitherto there has been no lack of able pre- 
sentations of the Catholic case, but they have for the most 
part been concerned with particular episodes and persons. 
His aim is to provide for this mass of material a sort of con- 
nected historical framework in which the various detailed 
fragments may find their due place. The present volume 
comprises the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, and itself is di- 
vided into two fairly equal and well-defined periods—the utter 
prostration and then the partial recovery of Catholicity in 
England. At the end of 1580, the maintenance of the faith, 
although the Catholic body was on the eve of still more 
terrible trials, had been made secure. The harvest sown by 
the martyrs was beginning to ripen. 

Father Pollen makes no definite promise of a second 
volume to fulfil the claim of his title, but we feel sure that 
the demands of those who read this, apart from the intrinsic 
necessity of the case, will procure and hasten its appear- 
ance. 





3—THE EARLY PAPACY’ 


HE desire for reunion has spread very much of late. 
Those who long for it have very various notions of 

what it would involve, but there are many, principally among 
those who form the Romanizing section of the Church of 
England, who are accustomed to say that they would be pre- 
pared even to accept the Papacy, if only it would purge itself 
' The Early Papacy to the Synod of Chalcedon, 451. By Adrian 


Fortescue. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. 62. Price, 
2s. 6d. net. 1920. 
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of the many accretions which it has gathered to itself in 
the course of ages, and restrict itself within the limits which 
characterized it in the primitive period. Those who take 
up this position have suggested the interval between the dis- 
persion of the Apostles on their world-wide mission, and 
the holding of the Council of Chalcedon in 451, as fixing 
this primitive period; and accordingly Dr. Fortescue under- 
takes in this little volume, the text of which has been re- 
printed from the 7ad/e?, to prove that the Papacy, as attested 
by the records of those four and a half centuries, comprised 
all the essentials of the Papacy as now recognized by the 
Catholic world. Of course there has been growth during 
the long subsequent period, as was to be expected in a living 
institution. There has grown to be much more use of Papal 
power than there was in former times. The greater facility 
of communications has made this more feasible, the course 
of long experience has revealed its necessity, and the undis- 
puted testimony of history records how the Church has pro- 
fited by the change. But if the essentials are still what they 
were, that is all that needs to be proved. Dr. Fortescue 
accordingly defines these very simply as contained in four 
points, that the Pope is the chief bishop, primate, and leader 
of the whole Church on earth, that he has episcopal jurisdic- 
tion over all members of the Church, that to be a member of 
the Catholic Church one must be in communion with the Pope, 
that the Providential guidance of God will see to it that the 
Pope shall never lead the Church into error in any matter 
of religion. Dr. Fortescue examines each of these points 
separately in the light of evidence drawn from the period 
agreed upon, and is able to collect therefrom an ample supply 
of testimonies to place beyond doubt the universal recog- 
nition of these four points in that early stage of the Church's 
history. One point he insists on very profitably, the recog- 
nition all through that the Catholic Church was one body, 
all the members of which are in communion with one another. 
And other testimonies, like that of St. Ambrose about his 
brother, Satyrus, prove that the test of belonging to this one 
communion was being in communion with the Bishop of 
Rome, the See of Peter. This should prove to be a very 
useful little pamphlet, though, if it is to exert its power to 
convince, it will require to be very carefully read. 
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4—A NEW POETESS'! 


NE’S first impression of Verses, by Violet Meynell, is 

also one’s last. She might have given us so much more, 

but she has preferred to give us only her very best: fifteen 

short poems between their thin blue covers, and each of them 
exquisite in their finished simplicity. 

This is the secret she has been keeping so long. Her 
novels may be read many times, but she gives no hint of it in 
them. We knew she could write finely, but we did not know 
she was a poetess. And now we have this little book, so 
small but so exquisite. 

One’s second impression is that, strong as is its individu- 
ality, one can see in it the spirit of Mrs. Meynell and the 
technique of Francis Thompson. 

It is Mrs. Meynell—or her ghost, or her daughter—who has 
said in Home what so many have tried to say in long pages 
and much ink, and said it so that it seems the only way it 
could be said. 

It is Francis Thompson’s god-daughter who writes of July 
and poppies, for no one else could have inherited his love for 
sultry weather, and his incomparable alchemy which turned 
his love into poems. 

It is a book made at leisure. There is no fret in it. Every- 
thing is seen steadily and seen whole; loved tranquilly and 
valued at what it is really worth. Yet there is no suggestion 
that they are poems laid aside with rosemary for remem- 
brance, but rather that they are the first of the “ Harvest 
Home "—ripe and at their best. 

It will not become out of date. He who attempts to make 
extracts in his commonplace book, will give himself the 
delightful task of copying it all out. But he who is foolish 
enough to lend his copy will wait for its return in vain. 
For it will be on the borrower’s shelves, wedged between 
the poems of Alice Meynell and Francis Thompson. For, 
as I have said, the first impression is the same as the last. 








SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 

ERTAIN extracts from Ze Bréviaire Expligué, a treatise on the 

Divine Office by Rev. C. Willi, C.SS.R., have been translated by the 

Rev. F. Girardey, C.SS.R., and published with the title, The Priest’s 

Canonical Prayer (Herder: 2s. 6d. net). They are mainly hortatory, but 

' Verses. By Viola Meynell. London: Secker. Pp. 36. Price, 2s. 6d. n. 
1920. 
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two sections are devoted to the “ economy” of the Breviary and Divine 
Office. The booklet will be found useful and stimulating by those to 
whom the opus Dei tends to become the onus diel. 


HOMILETIC. 


In addition to his previous volumes of Conferences addressed to 
Men, Boys, and Young Women respectively, Father R. Kuehnel has 
published Conferences for Married Women (Herder: tos. net), dealing 
with the special duties of their state of life with great wisdom and 
discretion. 

Father William Robison, S.J., in his Lenten Lectures called The 
Undying Tragedy of the World (Herder: 7s. net), has arraigned six 
great evils of the day—disloyalty, duplicity, time-serving, lust, cruelty, 
and apostasy—showing how they combined to effect the Passion of Christ, 
and are ever since joining forces to destroy His Church. The considera- 
tion of the Passion is always in season, for, alas! the wickedness it 
expiated is not intermitted. These stirring discourses will stimulate 
the faithful to confront and overcome it. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Under the title Une Educatrice an XVIIe Siécle (Beauchesne: 6.00 fr. 
net) Mme. A. de Nitray has published an account of the career of the 
Venerable Mother Anne de Xainctonge, the foundress of a great teach- 
ing congregation, the Ursulines of Déle. She was a remarkable woman, 
apart from her gifts of sanctity, in that she dared to break with tradi- 
tion by planning in those days (1596) a congregation of women without 
enclosure or religious habit, and with only simple vows, devoted to 
the systematic education of girls. The story of the opposition she met 
with, the wisdom of her educational ideals, the success of her efforts, 
the holiness of her life, and the perpetuation of her work, is admirably 
recounted in this interesting volume. 

It would have been a reproach to English Catholicism if the life of 
a convert, whose work for the Catholic Church during the eighteen years 
which he spent in her Fold, and, we may add, the twenty-four preceding 
years during which he laboured for souls as a Cowley Father, was 
crowned with such abundant success as was that of Father Basil Maturin, 
should be left unrecorded. Miss Maisie Ward's recent volume, Father 
Maturin; a Memoir with Selected Letters (Longmans: 7s. 6d. net), happily 
removes the possibility of such a reproach, and provides those who 
knew its subject personally, and the far larger public enlightened, in- 
structed and edified by his sermons and books, with a picture of 
the man and his works and methods vivid enough to prolong his 
apostolic influence. In a very true sensé Father Maturin was always a 
Catholic: as he himself says of a sincere searcher after God's true 
Church—“ In a word, you perceived that in truth you had never been an 
Anglican, that what you had loved and craved for was the Roman Catholic 
Church, and that you had loved and received all, and only, that which 
resembled her." Miss Ward's Memoir is a comment on that text, and 
the selected letters which form the larger part of the book, although not 
all concerned with dogma, illustrate the skill and patience with which 
he strove to build upon what was already sound in his correspondent’s 
position. Apart from their interest as expositions of ascetical doctrine, 
they throw much useful light upon a mentality which must always be a 
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puzzle to the “ born Catholic,” that of the conscientious Anglican who 
really believes that the English Church is that which Christ founded. 
Father Maturin’s own life and the principles which governed it, here so 
ably analysed, should do much to promote a true and compassionate 
understanding of the Anglican position. 

We fear that Miss Petre has done little service to the memory of her 
friend by selecting and editing the volume, George Tyrrell’s Letters, 
published lately (at 16s. net) by Mr.T. Fisher Unwin. Their perusal 
but deepens the impression, created by his Autobiography, of a mind 
which never really submitted itself to the obedience of faith but was 
liable to be swayed by non-rational impulses, which never accepted 
the Catholic idea of the Church as an infallible teacher but embraced 
Catholicity to see if it were true, which never got a firm and permanent 
grasp of truth, but was always changing its views and its view-point. 
which, while ever flattering itself on its sincerity, was capable of enormous 
self-deception. It is probable enough that in the Autobiography he did 
himself an injustice, for the picture he draws of himself in his early years 
in the Society is not very easily recognizable by his intimates. In 
these letters, however, he depicts his state of mind at the time they were 
written. Never intended for publication, expressing the mood of the 
moment, and that often an embittered, reckless and unfair mood, 
reflecting on the character and motives of living persons, they 
should, for the credit of the writer, have been left in manuscript. Those 
who knew him can supply in many cases their explanation and corrective: 
the general public, indifferent to the decaying fortunes of Modernism, will 
not think the better of it from this exhibition of the spirit of its apostle. 
Apart from their theological aspect, there is much in them that is 
amusing, clever and even brilliant: no one can deny to the writer a 
sense of humour and a fine literary style. The pity is that these gifts 
should have been so tragically misused. 

HISTORICAL. 

The volume called The Religious Life (Faith Press: 3s. 6d. net), by 
the Very Rev. Father Jarrett, O.P., is not an ascetical or devotional 
treatise but an account of the development and expression of the religious 
ideal throughout the history of the Church. It is a book for which 
there was a crying need, for, living as we do in a non-Catholic com- 
munity, largely cut off from the traditions of Christendom, there is apt 
to be much confusion in the lay mind between the various Orders and 
Congregations of the Church, and not Protestant writers alone but those 
also of the household, sometimes make ludicrous blunders in regard to 
monks and friars, clerks regular, and the rest. This scholarly work of 
the learned Dominican, thoroughly conversant with his subject both 
by study and experience, gives a singularly interesting account of the 
capability which the Church, like every living organism, possesses of 
adapting her practices to the needs of the age, and clothing the same 
substantial ideal in a vast variety of contemporary or successive forms. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Claude Williamson has attempted a gigantic task in endeavouring, 
in his Writers of Three Centuries: 1789—1914 (Grant Richards: 7s.6d.net), 
within the compass of some five hundred pages, “to set right certain 
reputations,” those, sc., belonging to seventy-five literary men, living 
and dead, English and foreign, ranging from J. J. Rousseau to Rupert 
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Brookes. But the claim quoted above from his preface need not be taken 
seriously, for it is explicitly retracted overleaf when we are told that 
“the book has been written for the selfish pleasure of pleasing myself, 
and for a desire of analysing my own pleasures and justifying my 
own judgments. The essays . . . are not intended to give information.” 
So, in reading these very readable little sketches of a great variety of 
persons, we need not consider that Mr. Williamson is out for correcting 
our erroneous views, but may take them as they are,—the desultory re- 
flections of a well-stored mind, not pedantically anxious to be consistent, 
or exact, or very profound, but drawing from its abundance things old 
and new in an easy undistinguished style. 

The Higher Civil Service has always numbered in its ranks (and in 
spite of threatened changes, may it continue to do so) men distinguished 
at the Universities for ability and learning. Many of these in the long 
years of their devoted public service have given proof of an equal 
devotion to their ancient studies. Among such Sir Thomas Heath holds 
an honourable place. His translation of Euclid’s Elements and his 
studies in the history of Greek Geometry and Algebra are well known 
to all interested in the development of human thought and science, and 
now he has published and annotated the Greek text itself: Euclid in 
Greek, Book I. (Cambridge University Press: 1os. net). An education 
without Geometry is as inconceivable to us as to the Greeks. One of 
the most vivid recollections of the present writer’s early childhood is of 
a lesson given him by an old Irish schoolmaster on the first proposition 
of Euclid, the figure drawn on a slate. It was the first glimpse into the 
world of ideas and immutable truth. That lesson was in the line of 
a venerable tradition of learning passing through hedge-schoolmasters to 
the monastic schools, to the Roman missionaries, and to Greece. “ Let 
that be a straight line,” said one of these “ poor scholars" to an eager 
group of listeners near the church door after Mass, using his stick as an 
example. “ But it’s not straight,” said a captious critic. “It was 
straight once,”’ was the quiet and significant reply, “ but it got bint in 
an argymint.” Euclid’s straight lines have been tried lately by argu- 
ments which would not have satisfied Euclid. The reader may study 
with much profit the definition of a straight line in the admirable notes 
of this edition. Sir Thomas Heath hopes to serve the cause of Greek by 
putting the original text and his commentary within the reach of the 
public schoolboy. Happy the generation that has such helps. No 
candidate for scholarships, classical or mathematical, should fail to study 
the book. Modern substitutes for Euclid have not been a success; most 
of them involve a shirking of problems which the Greek mind faced and 
mastered. es choses valent toujours mieux dans leur source. If Sir 
Henry Maine’s dictum that nothing moves in the modern world which is 
not Greek in its origin is too general, it is true of the mathematics. In 
the name of Greek, then, and of science, we beg leave to thank Sir 
Thomas Heath for a fascinating little work. 

Pages of Peace from Dartmoor (Longmans: 6s. 6d. net), by Beatrice 
Chase, is a gossipy book about personalities and domesticities and the 
great moor wherein the author is so fortunate as to live. That at 
any rate always keeps our interest, and so too the sketches of rustic life 
and manners which the author so vividly depicts. 

Blackfriars (Burns, Oates and Washbourne: ts. net), a new Monthly 
Review, edited by the Dominican Fathers, succeeds to the “ goodwill 
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and interest” of the defunct Catholic Review, but is to all intents and 
purposes an original production. The first (April) number brings to- 
gether a great array of talent, and provides much stimulating reading 
on matters economical, political, social, and ethical. The aim of the 
journal—the telling of the truth—is second in importance and dignity 
only to the ascertaining of it. Prior McNabb is doubtful as to the 
immediate financial profitableness of that aim, but of its utility in a world 
so given to leasing there can be no doubt. We wish all success to the 
new enterprise. 
MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The weekly Conferences promoted last year by our energetic con- 
temporary Za Revue des Jeunes are being continued this year with equal 
vigour, Pére Mainage, the editor, gave the preliminary discourse early 
in January, having for subject Les Cadres Religieux de la Nation (Revue 
des Jeunes: 1.25 fr.), which were expounded under three heads—the 
Hierarchy, the Church and the State, the French Church. An admirable 
feature of this work is the lending library run in connection with it, where 
the audience has an abundant choice amongst lists of books on the sub- 
ject of each several Conference. Like our own Bexhill Library, this 
organization supplies its books free if postage is paid. The course has since 
been continued regularly in fulfilment of the aim of the series, viz., 
l’Organisation de la Cité. M. P. Regnault discussed Les Pierres de la 
Cité, i-e., its material structures. Mme. Carton de Wiart’s subject was La 
Famille et la Cité. Father Rutten, O.P., contributed much personal ex- 
perience to Les Métiers et la Cité, and M. Jean Terrel, in La Terre et 
la Cité showed how necessary was the union of country and town. 

The stories published by the Catholic Truth Society are amongst the 
most popular of its productions. Unfortunately they have now to be 
published at twopence, which may have the result of checking the demand. 
Until a sale is assured which runs into tens of thousands these higher 
prices must be maintained, and, therefore, if the Catholic public wishes 
to get back its old penny pamphlet it must multiply its purchases. 
Meanwhile the following twopenny stories by practised writers have 
been added to the list,—Nina’s Patron and Brother Donatus, by ‘Marian 
Nesbitt; A Guest of One Day and The Wheat of St. Wenceslaus, by 
Emily Hickey; A Romance of Assisi, by Ethel Mawson; and A Tale of 
Two Abbeys, by Cecilia Oldmeadow. 

Of weightier metal is the sane and luminous little tractate, The 
Catholic Church and the Principle of Private Property, by Mr. Belloc 
(price 2d.), which shows that private property is a natural, though not 
an absolute, right, and that the Church is its only consistent and efficient 
defender. It follows that Socialism can triumph only by the overthrow 
or suppression of the Church; a point for those Catholics to ponder who 
have Socialist leanings. 

A very useful summary of Christian Doctrine and Practice has been 
extracted by Sir Henry Bellingham from the Redemptorist Mission 
Book and published under the title of The True Church (Duffy and Co.: 
6d. net). 

The January, February, and March issues of The Catholic Mind 
(Vol. XVIII., Nos. 1—6) contain a great variety of useful apologetic 
articles, culled from different sources and preserved in this handy and 
accessible form. Some day Catholic enterprise in this country may 
produce a similar fortnightly or monthly digest of the valuable matter 
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running, so to speak, to waste, in the back files of newspapers and 
magazines. 

The latest batch of pamphlets from the C.T.S. of Ireland embraces 
a biography of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, Saint and Diplomatist, by 
Father Anthony Brennan, O.S.F.C.; Father Tom Burke's Plea for Catholic 
Education, which the Bishop of Meath introduces as a means of exposing 
the iniquity of the projected Education Act; Christmas and the Home, a 
paper by Father Laurence, O.S.F.C., dealing with the appalling housing- 
conditions in Dublin and elsewhere; and a story, Nora Gillespie, by Nora 
Furlong. All these presumably cost 2d., but no price is indicated. A 
smaller devotional pamphlet, Watching with Jesus, contains prayers and 
exercises for the Holy Hour. 

A pamphlet by Father Albert Power, Rector of Newman College. 
University of Melbourne, deals with the English Schism (C.T.S. of 
Australia: 1d.) as shown by its results in the Anglicanism around 
him. It bears, of course, the same essential features as that at home—a 
hundred warring sects held together by a State institution, without any 
fixed or certain doctrines and therefore without even the power possessed. 
by a club of expelling members not in agreement with it. 

Father Gavan Duffy, lately before many eyes in Europe and America, 
has got back to his lonely mission in Pondicherry, but adsens adhuc 
loguitur in the shape of a brightly written little magazine called Hope 
(Vol. II., No. 4), mainly concerned with the needs of his work. Readers 
interested in foreign missions—i-e., all good Catholics—should make 
personal acquaintance with “ Hope” by presenting its author—he writes 
it all himself and is glad to send it to friends—with “ Fruition” in the 
shape of a contribution: he can fruitfully employ all that is sent. 

Mammon is already setting aside national enmity and trading with the 
hated Hun and the blood-stained Bolshevik: mammon never allows senti- 
ment to interfere with business; at least for any length of time. It is only 
natural that Christianity should aspire to the same privileges as are 
accorded to the gods of this world. There is no justice in allowing 
German traders to enter France, England, etc., whilst excluding German 
missionaries from foreign lands. Hence we feel it a duty to endorse the 
Appeal to the Catholics of the World (Techny Mission Press: Ill. U.S.A.) 
on behalf of the banished German missionaries. The Holy Father inter- 
posed with some success to mitigate the provisions of the Peace Confer- 
ence which would have impeded the commission of God's Church to 
evangelize the world. This appeal makes clear how greatly it is still 
impeded by restrictions which are now at least no longer necessary. 

The new Ransom Calendar for 1920—21 which appeared last month 
(Guild of Ransom: 6d.) aims at promoting the conversion of England by 
chronicling, in addition to the Sundays and Feasts of Our Lady, the dates 
ot martyrdom of those who died for the Faith here in persecution times. 
It will appear about March 25th of each year. An account of the Guild 
of Our Lady of Ransom, with other information important to its members, 
is appended. 

The Second (April) Supplement of the Bexhill Library Catalogue 
(Bexhill Library: 3d.) contains a list of 175 new volumes, as well as 
a useful “ Author’s Index" for this and the January Supplement. It 
also does us the honour to reprint from our pages the reflections on 
“ Catholic Propaganda’ which appeared last month. 
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